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Safeguarding Y our Investment in Antiques 


IT is trite to say that the purchase of 
antiques constitutes an investment. 
From year to year the supply of really 
fine old things diminishes, and values 
accordingly increase. 


BUT, as in making any other invest- 
ment, when you buy antiques you 
should either possess superior personal 
knowledge, or else seek guidance of an 
expert whose judgment is sound and 
whose reputation is above reproach. 


IT is necessary, too, for him to realize 
that no two collectors have precisely 
the same standards and requirements. 


I HAVE been in the antique business 


now for upwards of seventeen years, 
specializing in furniture. In that time] 
have personally examined and passed 
on thousands of examples, good and 
bad. I can tell the false from the true, 
the choice from the commonplace, the 
scarce from the usual. 


I CARRY on my business in plain sur- 
roundings, which enable me to keep my 
margin of selling expense at a mini- 
mum: a consideration of value to most 
customers. 


WHETHER your needs are simple 
or elaborate, general or highly exact- 
ing, I am glad to help assure the perma- 
nent investment value of any purchase 
that you make. 


I. SACK, 8&5 (Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 


(MEMBER of the American ANTIQUE DEALERS AssocIATION) 


Laurentius Guadagnini, 
‘Placentiae, 
eAlumnus Antonius 


\ Stradivarius, 1740 
f NUMBER 5037 


This instrument is of 
good large size, with 
back in one piece of 
curly maple of the 
handsomest descrip- 
tion, very similar, in 
fact, to the celebrated 
Stradivarius of 1711 
of the Hawley Collection. The scroll is in 
his finest style, and the wood of the sides 
matches perfectly that of the back. The top 
is of spruce of the choicest selection,and in this 
the hand of Joannes Baptiste is to be seen. 


Price $6,500 


Our new brochure of ‘Rare Old Violins’’ is now 
ready for distribution. With full color plates of 
rare instruments this is a book which will be 
treasured by connoisseurs, Send for it today. 


LYON & HEALY 


61-84 JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


PRIVATE SALE 

















A Corner of the English Room 


” 
i] HE FRANKLIN R. WEBBER Co tection of Rare 
Examples of Antique Period Furniture is offered at 
fll private sale, open to the public, at 61 Beacon Street, 
AUP) Boston, Massachusetts. The sale includes not only the 
rare furniture and furnishings of the Georgian, French, 

and Early American periods, but the Webber estate at | 

this address. The collection may be viewed by appointment | 

and individual pieces purchased if desired. 

A descriptive booklet, fully illustrated, will be mailed upon request. Address: 


FRANKLIN R. WEBBER 


61 Beacon STREET Boston, Massachusetts 
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KOOPMAN 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
THE LEADING ANTIQUE HOUSE OF 


BOSTON 





cA Ship Model of Bone, Eighteenth (entury 


Height, 17 inches from keel to main-mast. 
Length, 26 inches from boom to bowsprit. 


eAti8 BEACON Street 


AN EXPERTLY SELECTED EXHIBIT of EARLY AMERICAN 
and EUROPEAN EXAMPLES 0f Furniture, China, 


Glass, Ornaments, avd various Biyoux, 1s 
on permanent view, to which invitation 
is extended to readers of ANTIQUES. 


BOSTON Telephone, Haymarket 632 MASSACHUSETTS 
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To a Dealer’s Advantage 


Persona.ty I dislike the detail of retail selling. 
But I like collecting antiques, and I find my- 
self able to secure good American specimens 
far in excess of my individual requirements. 
















I sHouLp, therefore, be glad to consider an 
arrangement to supply dealers from time to 
time with such things as: post beds, chests 
of drawers, chairs of all kinds, mirrors, clocks, 
glass, pottery, candlesticks, quilts, coverlets, 
tables, settles, Paisley shawls, etc., etc. 


THE ARRANGEMENT might be with several dealers 
for specific things, or inclusively and exclu- 
sively with one dealer. 


I 1nvITE correspondence. For good reason I do 
not advertise my identity, but it is known 
to the publishers of ANTIQUES, who are willing 
to tell those with a right to know. My 
location is in a prosperous and long settled 
rural district of New York State, with every 
corner of which I am well acquainted. 


Address: 
ANTIQUARIAN, care of ANTIQUES 


683 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
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The Little (olonial House 
HERE is nothing like it in New England; many people 
have told us there is nothing like it anywhere. When 
our Antique Room began to grow, we found it difficult to 
show fine pieces to advantage. 
So we built a New England house — its details have been 
taken from the Paul Revere House, Boston; the Bellingham- 
Carey house, Chelsea; and the Hazard House, Newport; 
and furnished it wholly with antiques. 


Our latch-string is always out —and it would please us if you 
come to browse around among our old things, particularly during 
exhibit of Battersea enamel boxes we shall have shortly. 


Jordan Marsh Company 


BOSTON 
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aaa aailiial Cole 
TAN AND 
Grey Greey 


















++ 


The Size 
10’ x 10/6" 
1S Unique 


++ 


The Piece js 
in Perfect 
Condition 


+ 


Likewise for sale 
Italian Wrovucut [Ron Gates, 25/’x 60" 
Italian WatNut CREDENZA, 46x 54”’ 


Photos on request 
Write to 


GEORGE COURTRIGHT 


39 NORTH BENNET STREET 


BOSTON, 





MASSACHUSETTS 












A New Shop of 


Fine Old Things 


A Large Collection of 


Old American Glass 
Old English and Bohemian 
Colored Glass 
Ship Models and Prints 
Samplers— Needlework —Bellpulls 


Silhouettes and Mirrors 
and 


Early American and English Furniture 






Send List of Your Wants 
Entire Collections Purchased 


Fred J. Peters 


384 Broadway (Murray Hill) 















Flushing, Long Island 














BROADHEARTH (The Iron Works House), Saucus, Mass. 


Pilgrim days in New England. 


by the old-time girls; and here, too, kitchen utensils 
of wood, copper, and iron, with which the girls and 
their mothers did cooking at the open hearth. 


@ Better to acquaint the young people of America with 


DEALER IN ANTIQUES 
379 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


(Member American Antique Dealers Association) 











Built 1636 


For Boys €° Girirs—ceAn Invitation to Bro ADHEARTH 


@ At BroavHeartu in Saugus, Mass., Mrs. Cooney and visit us on the lawn at BRoADHEARTH, Wednesday 
I keep our large private collection of antiques of early and Saturday afternoons during July and August. 


@ We shall show them what things other American boys 
and girls, two hundred years and more ago, employed 


@ Here are fire-arms and rude, home-made tools, such as in work and in play, and we shall engage to have 
the men and boys then used in fighting or hunting or someone on hand to explain these things interest- 
working. And here are samplers and spreads made ingly:—for each visit a different topic. 


@ This is a friendly and patriotic invitation. There will, 
of course, be no charge of any kind to anyone, and 
nothing for sale. But there will be a cordial welcome 
to everyone—old or young—who comes. 


their Country’s history and the character of the @ The hours will be from 3 to 5 o'clock. Please enter by 
people who made it, we invite all boys and girls to way of the Stile and Stepping-Stone. 


CHARLES L. COONEY 





| sienna 








Old 

Buhl 
Musical 
(lock and 
Bracket 


Chased gilt bronze 
dial, blue numerals 
on white porcelain. 


Price on application 


George W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M Street, N. W., WasuincrTon, D. C. 


ecArT TREASURES 


cAntiques 






































AMSTERDAM SHOPS 


608 Amsterdam Avenue, New York ¢ Telephone, Riverside 8826 


Epitn E. Rano 
Early American furniture—fine example of pine corner cupboard, original maple gate-leg table. 
Old Chintzes. Also reproductions of the old wall paper and chintzes to harmonize with old- 
style furniture. Careful attention given to orders from out of town. 


GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS 
Originals and (opies of the Old Masters 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


218 TREMONT STREET AND 60 LAGRANGE STREET 


Tell Us Your Wants 


WE think we can fill them out of our very large stock of ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE and FURNISHINGS of American Periods. We also 
have Ship Pictures, Models, Lanterns, Banjo Clocks, Antique Silver, Minia- 
tures, and many Curiosities which cannot be duplicated. Inquiries Solicited. 


Our New Appress Is 


BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Choice Marrors Rare Glass 


Early Furniture Pottery, China 
0 Lowestoft a 
Superior Grade Specialty 


At the 
OuEEN ANNE CorraGE 


Telephone 


ACCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


A small white cottage close beside the highway to PLyMouta 
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Inp1IAN CosTUME Courtesy Boston Public Library 


From an engraving by de Bry, illustrating Jacob Le Moyne’s 
Brevis Narratio, published 1591, in Frankfort. See “A Picture 
Waistcoat,” page 257, and editorial comment. 
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Cobwebs & Dust 


The (over 
[ handsome parrot, which perches so decor- 





atively on this month’s cover of ANTIQUES, 

was liberated for the purpose by Mr. H. V. 
Button, of Waterford, N. Y. The bird came very near 
to being caged as a little-known masterpiece; but a 
dominating personality expressed itself even through 
the clay, and demanded the greater freedom of an 
outside position. Of this parrot, his quality and 
lineage, Mr. Button says:— 

“Although many French porcelain factories have 
produced masterpieces in both hard and soft paste, 
there are few examples of any ceramic work which 
will be more immediately and generally appreciated 
than the porcelain parrot here shown. In its trueness 
to life it almost rivals Bernard Palissy’s older pottery 
reptiles (which, it will be remembered, were made in 
molds formed from the bodies of his subjects—for the 
most part frogs, lizards, small fish, and the like), and 
it has, in addition, the true creative touch which only 
an artist can give to his handiwork. Whether con- 
noisseur or layman, the observer must admit that 
this piece of soft paste is an exceedingly lifelike repre- 
sentation of a parrot, and that it compels admiration 
for the skill of the unknown modeller who was able to 
achieve such a striking likeness. 

“As for the bird’s origin, that is traceable as far as 
the factory. In addition to the world-famous porce- 
lain works at Sévres, there were, in the city of Paris, 
many factories which arose, often under court pat- 
ronage, after the exclusive privileges of the royal 
factories, designed to repress all attempts at competi- 
tion within the borders of France, had, one by one, 
been abandoned. As a rule, only useful wares were 
made in these smaller establishments, but our present 
specimen, which, by the way, is one of a pair, is a 
noteworthy exception. 





“The mark, two crossed arrows without the barb, 
in blue, shows it to be the product of the rather ob- 
scure shop started in Paris, in 1773, by Vincent 
Dubois,—a name by no means unknown in the his- 
tory of French porcelain. Few specimens of the work 
of this particular factory have come down to us, a 
fact which may add measurably to the interest 
aroused by the present example.” 


The Frontispiece 





Tue aboriginal chieftains of the frontispiece hardly 
suggest a consideration of waistcoats, unless, per- 
chance, in conformity with the venerable theory of 
lucus anon lucendo. Nevertheless, they are part of the 
illustrative material intended to accompany Miss 
Bowen’s scholarly discussion of an interestirfg bit of 
eighteenth century embroidery (page 257). Like two 
others of these illustrations, it is taken from Le 
Moyne’s sixteenth century treatise on Florida and its 
inhabitants. The depiction, it should be observed, is 
really not of two savages, but of one presented in two 
elevations, front and rear, in order to convey a com- 
plete notion of the garniture of a Florida Indian when 
decked for the chase or for other hardy adventure. 

Yet it may be well not to repose too complete con- 
fidence in the accuracy of any of these pictures as 
contributions to anthropological knowledge. In the 
frontispiece, however, the form of bow indicated 
seems considerably closer to probable fact than those 
shown in the pictures on pages 258 and 259. The latter 
weapons, as Miss Bowen points out, are of the classic 
type. Some readers will incline to place i in a similar 
category the clubs with which, in one engraving, the 
Indians are represented as belaboring a luckless alli- 
gator, whose energies have previously been impaired 
by the thrust of a long pole deep into his gullet. Such 


clubs, heavy and cumbersome uprootings of sizeable 
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Waistcoat (Style Louis XV) 


Harrison Gray Otis House 


trees, are very different from the well-balanced weap- 
on usually associated with Indian use,—a rounded 
stone secured with thongs to a stout but reasonably 
light handle. 

Hercules, alone, possessed the surplus strength to 
justify wasting effort—in behalf of picturesqueness— 
on a knotty wooden bludgeon. The probabilities are 
that just as de Bry,—or his draughtsman,—endowed 
his Indians with a Cupid bow, he similarly endowed 
them with a Hercules club. And his human figures 
are really quite as classic as their accoutrements. The 
noble redmen of Florida appear in all the poseful 
grace of the inhabitants of a Raphaelesque Parnassus, 
albeath with a Teutonic cast of countenance. A be- 
lated Durer or Cranach might have presided over the 
delineation of the chieftain of the frontispiece. 

* * * 


The travel-book illustrations of the century suc- 
ceeding that of Le Moyne are, at once, more accurate 
and less interesting than their early prototypes. In 
the engravings for Bossu’s Nouveaux Voyages aux 
Indes Occidentales, printed in Paris, in 1768, the 
classic grace and pomposity of de Bry have given way 
to an exaggerated pseudo-naturalism that suggests 
the coming romantic era. 

The plates executed somewhat later, in England, 
to illustrate the chronicle of Captain Cook’s voyages 
bear evidence of first-hand and careful study on the 
spot. 

To return for a moment to the waistcoat of Miss 
Bowen’s article: the case is complete for placing it 
in the fourth quarter of the eighteenth century,— 
hence considerably subsequent to the handsome ex- 
ample from the Louis XV era preserved in the Harri- 
son Gray Otis house in Boston, and herewith repro- 


a, 


duced by courtesy of that institution. It is to be re- 
marked, as a consideration of special interest, that 
while the picture waistcoat is clearly of eighteenth 
century workmanship, the design which furnished its 
lively decoration was drawn from sources dating 
nearly a hundred years earlier. 


Tf You HaveTears ---!/ 


Ir appears to be, now-a-days, a faithful custom 
which has found wide editorial acceptation, for a 
magazine at stated intervals to call together in one of 
its quiet corners,—protected and embellished with 
tall columns of advertising,—its full quota of regular 
subscribers and constant readers; and there to treat 
them to a feast of sanctum confidences. 

The custom has this much of advantage: it enables 
these regular subscribers and constant readers to 
catch and sense in full all the multitudinous heart 
throbs with which the sympathetic editorial frame is 
likely to be shaken. Indeed, imagination can picture 
few more touching scenes than that of an editor, 
with head drooping, metaphorically, on the shoulders 
of his assembled flock, as he softly sobs his innermost 
hopes and ambitions in behalf of beloved regular sub- 
scribers and constant readers, assures them of the 
wonderfulness of the magazine that they are engaged 
in perusing, and, between profound suspirations, 
whispers gently intimate gossip about various con- 
tributors:—just who and what they are, whether they 
bob their hair, and what they eat during intermittent 
dietary struggles against equatorial superfluity. 

ANTIQUES has rather avoided such teary occasions, 
less, perhaps, from principle than from fear that some 
unguardedly lachrymose outpouring might lead nerv- 
ous guests of the Attic to a disturbed conclusion that 
the roof had sprung a-leak. And yet, when there are 
certain revelations that ought to be made, it is dif_i- 
cult to avoid making them; and if they are fairly sat- 
isfactory revelations, it is still more difficult to pre- 
serve, at the time, an aspect of completely emotion- 
less neutrality. For instance, ANTIQUES is unfeignedly 
glad to publish this month three really significant 
contributions from abroad. Mr. Frederick Litchfield, 
in his admirable resumé of a complicated material, 
has clarified a subject concerning which much con- 
fusion of thought and of writing exists. 

Mrs. Julia Whittemore Torrey, known both in 
America and in England as a collector and as an au- 
thority on Sheffield plated ware, has sent her contrib- 
ution from Liverpool. It should prove of considerable 
assistance, not only to Americans who may be con- 
templating travel in England during the summer, but 
to those others who, having felt that all worth-while 
English furniture is elaborately ornate, have been in- 
clined to pay insufficient attention to the many in- 
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teresting Offerings of English things which are dis- 
coverable in this country. Mrs. Torrey will contribute 
to ANTIQUES, from time to time, on various topics in 
the field of foreign collecting. 

The brief article on Austrian combs by Mr. Cyril 
G. E. Bunt, who is associated with the library of the 
Vioria and Albert Museum, London, not only sug- 
gests an attractive field for the collector, but, as a 
description of a folk art, affords curious parallel to 
the discussion of jagging wheels contributed by the 
American journalist who clouds actual identity with 
the pseudonym of Wellington Haze. 


An Association of Antigue Dealers 





An interesting development in the field of buying 
and selling antiques is taking place in Boston—and 
will, doubtless, spread throughout the United States. 
Within the past few weeks a group of prominent 
dealers has come together to form the American 
Antique Dealers’ Association. A constitution has 
been drafted, and by laws, covering general purposes 
and policies, have been outlined. 

The reason-for-being of the Association is clear. In 
the large, it should bring the business of handling 
antiques into line with the methods of other high- 
grade mercantile enterprises of the present day. It is 
hoped by the founders of the Association, for one 
thing, to define and, perhaps, to codify the ethics of 
the business of dealing in antiques. As things are to- 
day in the United States there is, in this field, no 
generally recognized and accepted code governing 
the relations between buyer and seller. With some 
dealers the ancient rule of caveat emptor still obtains. 
Others accept the responsibilities that are recognized 
in most forms of merchandising. Yet if, in any single 
instance, imposition occurs, the reputation of the en- 
tire trade is impugned, with resultant injury to all 
engaged in it. 

At the same time, for the customer who feels that 
he has been imposed upon, and who can obtain no 
satisfaction from the seller, there is no means of re- 
dress short of recourse to the law:—in matters of this 
kind unsatisfactory except where obviously gross 
fraud has been perpetrated. Thus it is that an associ- 
ation whose members are, in the first place, pledged to 
observe certain fundamental rules of procedure, and 
whose organization, as a whole, is prepared to in- 
vestigate and render fair judgment in case of com- 
plaint, may accord genuine service both to the buying 
public and to its own business interests. 

A sensible realization of these circumstances no 
doubt lies back of the present project. In the main, its 
purposes and methods seem analogous to those of 
similar associations which have long existed in Eng- 
land and France. In so far as can be learned, the 





American Association proposes to move conserva- 
tively and to forestall misapprehension by adopting 
frank and open policies calculated to win the confi- 
dence and good will of all legitimate dealers and of 
the great public of collectors. 

The officers of the Association, as at present con- 
stituted, are:—President, Mr. Brooks Reed; Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. Charles L. Cooney, Mr. Philip Flay- 
derman, Mr. Israel Sack; Treasurer, Mr. Harry G. 
Solomon; Secretary, Mr. John H. Enright; Chairman 
of Membership Committee and in charge of Publicity 
and of Codification of Ethics, Mr. Louis Joseph. 


Introducing (ornelia 





In the accepted phraseology of the toastmaster, we 
have with us—Cornelia. Cornelia is so sufficiently 
visible and so obviously brisk and capable of ade- 
quate self-expression as to suggest no need of special 
sponsorship. To all appearances, age has not withered 
her, nor custom staled her aspect of infinite New Eng- 
land energy. This pleasing circumstance may well be 
due to a partiality for victuals and drink, evidence of 
which is not lacking in the accompanying portrait. 
Lovers of poetry antecedent to the era of vers libre 
will recall touching reference to an old lady, whose 
chief diet was of a nature similar to Cornelia’s, and 
who was yet unable ever to keep quiet. The old lady’s 
tendencies, of course, may have been conversational. 
Cornelia’s would appear to be peripatetic. This im- 
pression may be due to her pose, or perhaps to the 
alert and restless brilliancy of her eyes—twin jewels 
of this New England Cornelia. 

She belongs to Mrs. Cynthia H. Lawrence of Tor- 
ington, Connecticut, who entrusts her picture to the 
editors’Attic, with words of affectionate tribute, some 
of which may be repeated even though Cornelia over- 
hear: Says Mrs. Lawrence: 

“My little Cornelia, I am loath to confess, is mine 
by adoption only. I remember so plainly the day I 





CorNELIA Mrs. Lawrence 
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found her shut up in the attic, with bees, bugs, and 
spiders for companions. Away in the darkest corner, 
deep under the rafters, sat Cornelia, her dainty silk 


dress enveloped in dust like a mantle, and two coy: 


spiders adjusting a web for a veil o’er her bonnet. 

“Regardless of bugs, and unheedful of dust, I was 
down on my knees in one minute, and snatched the 
dear child to my arms. For a time I was full of re- 
proaches that anyone could consign such a beautiful 
child to the attic, but Cornelia’s gentle-voiced God- 
mother replied in words clothed with wisdom and 
forethought: 

““ “Cornelia,” she said, ‘is far better off with bees, 
bugs, and spiders for companions, than she would be 
if left in the hands of unloving children, for her body 
and bones are too aged and brittle to withstand for a 
day their rough careless usage.’ 

“The Godmother was right, I could feel it, I knew 
it, but nevertheless, for the dear little one I pleaded, 
I bribed, I besought her, until at last she was mine by 
adoption. ; 

“So good times have come to Cornelia, for all day 
long she waits in her tiny twig chair in my parlor, 
gracing my home with her presence, as sweetly serene 
and as gracious as if she were heir to a throne.” 


New Light on An Old Type 


THE account of the art of stencilling which Esther 
Stevens Fraser contribute to ANTIQUES for April has 
aroused much interest. It has brought to the Attic 
two gifts by way of information as to Hitchcockville, 
Connecticut, the village where, probably, the Hitch- 
cock chair originated, or, in any event, whence that 
article of furniture derived its name. 
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State House Pitcuer (dy Stubbs) Miss Atkinson 
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It may be recalled that Mrs. Fraser wrote, “I have 
encountered a chair marked ‘Hitchcockville, Conn.’ 
but I have not been able to locate such a communi. 
ty.” That location is now supplied by the coincidental 
generosity of Miss Miriam Hill, of Orange, Virginia 
and Mr. William A. Beardsley of New Haven, Con. 
necticut, both of whom have written in the matter, 

The name Hitchcockville has, it appears, been sup- 
planted by the more decorative appelation of River- 
ton, a village in the town of Barkhamsted, Litchfield 
county, Connecticut. Thither Lambert Hitchcock 
went from Cheshire, Connecticut. He began business 
with little more equipment than a turning lathe, by 
means of which he turned out parts of chairs. Later, 
as his business grew, he became a chair manufacturer, 
employing something like a hundred hands. 

In John W. Barber’s Connecticut Historical Collec- 
tions, the second edition, 1837, occurs a woodcut of 
Hitchcockville, under “Barkhamsted,” which shows 
a part of the chair factory. The village itself Barber 
describes as follows: 


It is situated on the west branch of the Farmington river, near 
the corner of four towns, Hartland, Colebrook, Winchester and 
Barkhamsted. The village contains upward of twenty dwelling 
houses, one chair factory, two mercantile stores and an Episcopal 
church—the village was commenced about fifteen years since. It 
is twenty miles from Lichfield and twenty-six from Hartford. 


The Hitchcock chair, then, dates in origin from the 
early twenties of the nineteenth century. It was still 
being produced, no doubt with modifications, in the 
late thirties. The editor recently encountered a hand- 
some example of one of these chairs with the maker’s 
name and guarantee inscribed across the back mem- 
ber of the seat frame. This inscription, which was 
stencilled in gold, filled the space between the stiles 


and, though hidden from view when the chair was | 


placed against the wall, constituted, in itself, an 
element not without decoratve quality. 


“Old Blue’ Again, and Mulberry 


Tue article on “The Boston State House in Blue 
Staffordshire” in Antiques for March was, very 
frankly, left somewhat in mid-air. In that article 
(pages 116-117), reference was made to a pitcher by 
Stubbs, decorated with a border of full-blown roses. 
Through courtesy of Miss Grace Atkinson of Salem, 
it is possible to offer here an excellent reproduction of 
this pitcher, which seems to stand, in date and style, 
mid-way between the design of Rogers and that 
which Stubbs produced in the neighborhood of 1825. 

Those who took the trouble to examine the mate- 
rial offered in March may recall the statement (page 
11g) that, despite the basing of the Rogers design on 
a drawing apparently of 1804, the series of State 
House designs, as it develops in the hands of different 
potters, may really cover no very extended period of 
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Mrs. Congdon 


Srate House Piate (by Jackson) 


time. Rather unexpectedly definite verification of 
this surmise comes to hand from Alice Van Leer Car- 
rick, who sends copy of an advertisement from the 
Columbian Centinel of July 21, 1819. It reads as 
follows: 

Dining Sets—New Patterns. Michael Mellen & Company have 
just received per Thomas Fowler, a few casks of Blue Printed 
Dining Sets, giving a view of the Common, State House, and 
adjacent buildings. 

The above is the first of the kind ever sent to this country, and 
is considered as the handsomest pattern. They will be sold very 
low by the package or set. 


Since, as is well known, Rogers was the only potter 
to reproduce the State House on complete sets of 
tableware, it appears safe, assuming the correctness 
of the advertisement, to set the period of his design 
late in the year 1818. The changes in the appearance 
of the Common. which followed close upon the heels 
of that year have been sufficiently discussed. The 
Rogers’ ware was put out of date by the Stubbs’ cor- 
rections of 1820—or thereabouts—shown on the 
pitcher here illustrated. That in its turn suffered 
eclipse by the maturer Stubbs’ design of the 1825 
platter. 

Those who hold affection for the old blue china of 
Staffordshire will, perhaps, experience satisfaction in 
comparing a reproduction of a ten-inch State House 
plate by Jackson with that of the Stubbs’ pitcher. 
This plate, for whose- photograph ANTIQUES is in- 
debted to Mrs. Anne R. Congdon of Nashua, New 
Hampshire, is printed in mulberry color from a’ cop- 
per engraving, and belongs, apparently, to the early 
forties. From the standpoint of topographical and 
architectural exactitude it has the “old blue” beaten 
to a frazzle; and it carries on its face the smugly un- 





deniable proof of the complete unimportance of these 
considerations where questions of decorative char- 
acter are involved. 


Loose Shingles 


ANENT salt cellars of Sandwich glass, Mr. Harold 
G. Rugg of Hanover, New Hampshire, notes posses- 
sion of an example in clear glass, generally similar to 
the dark-blue glass boat illustrated in ANTIQUEs for 
April (page 152). There is this difference, however, 
the name Sandwich appears not on the lower surface 
of the base of the cellar, but inside at the bottom of 
the piece. The lower suehace of the base is decorated 
with a star, surrounded by a conventional design. 





oe 2 


Sucu faint reverberations of the Boston contro- 
versy over the color of George Washington’s hair 
have reached the Attic that the editor is very uncer- 
tain as to the evidence adduced pro and con. The 
ruction started, did it not (?), following a professorial 
assertion, delivered in or near a hallowed hall of 
academic learning, that the Father of his Country 
was thatched with red. 

Of course, the almost Bolshevist implications con- 
tained in this revelation were resented, and the fight 
was on. As to whether the subjoined brick-bat was 
discovered and hurled in process of the debate, the 
Attic lacks information. It was, at any rate, recently 
found outside the battle zone, and is offered to those 
who may be looking about for supplies of ammuni- 
tion in case the struggle is renewed. 

About 1795, it may be remembered, that some- 
what desiccated early American painter of portraits 
and things, Rembrandt Peale, did a likeness of 
George Washington, the sittings for which occurred 
at Mount Vernon. Peale was very proud of this work, 
and, after it had been viewed by various notables, 
went about securing testimonials for it with an 
assiduity worthy of a vendor of patent medicines. In 
the autobiographical notes which he contributed to 
Lester’s Artists of America, he discusses the painting 
at length. Only the following item, however, is parti- 
cularly significant. Says Peale: 

“The sittings which Washington gave me were 
from seven to ten in the morning. He shaved himself, 
but at or after ten, the barber dressed his hair in the 
formal wiglike fashion usual in his other portraits of 
that period; mine therefore represents him with his 
hair somewhat in deshadille, and shows, by the 
whisker on his cheek, the dark brown color of his 
hair.” 


* * * 


The publisher has just shouted up into the Attic to 
say that no more copies of ANTIQUES for -aeenesi ie are 


to be had. 
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Figs. 1, 2, 3 — Lowestort PorcELAIn 





British Museum 


Centre, round dish with paintings in blue on white panels. In centre medallion, view of old Lowestoft Church. The two canteen-shaped “Pilgrim Bottles” are 
* painted, that to the left with blue on a white ground; that to the right in colors. 


Lowestoft Porcelain 


By Freperick LircHFIELD 


[NOTE—Mr. Litchfield is recognized as a leading English authority on all aspects of colleéting and expertising. Author, among other books, 
of Pottery and Porcelain, and editor of the eighth edition of Chaffers’ monumental work on Marks and Monograms, he is particularly 
eminent in the field of ceramics. In preparing this article for ANTIQUES, Mr. Litchfield arranged for the taking of special photographs 
from the collections of the Victoria and Albert and the British museums. The courteous permission of the Directors and Secretaries of 
these institutions is hereby appreciatively acknowledged. The photographs for illustration, Figs. 11 and 12, are supplied by Mr. Albert 
Amor, London, Antiquary by appointment to H. M. The Queen of England. 

The marks and signs found on Lowestoft are reproduced, by permission, from Mr. Litchfield’s Pottzry and Porcelain, published by Truslove 


& Hanson, London.—Eb.] 


OWESTOFT porcelain was, some twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, the subject of much controversy 
among collectors: indeed, some of our authorities 

went so far as to deny its existence. Sir Wollaston Franks, 
the learned Keeper of the British Museum, considered that 
the china “‘termed Lowestoft” was really Oriental; i.e.,Chi- 
nese porcelain decorated in England. Professor Church in 
his English Pottery and Porcelain omitted any mention of 
Lowestoft; while Chaffers went to the opposite extreme 
and gave the factory an importance out of all proportion to 
its real merit. Chaffers claimed as Lowestoft the Chinese 
hard paste porcelain table services which had been made to 
the order of English families, at the latter end of the eight- 
eenth century, and which were, as a rule, decorated with 
coats of arms and crests, their only other ornament being 
a neat border to the plates, dishes, or cups and saucers, and 
the requisite coloring of the knobs on the covers of tureens 
or jugs. 

This claim of Chaffers was accepted by many of the 
dealers of his time, and, as Lowestoft became the fashion, 





every plate or cup and saucer bearing a crest or coat of 
arms was readily sold as Lowestoft at some three or four 
times the price which such a specimen, in those days, 
would have realized as an armorial Chinese piece. 

In 1895, after Mr. Chaffers’ death, I was asked by his 
publishers to undertake the revision of his great work of 
reference for an Eighth Edition (his original work having 
been published in 1863); and I then added to his long 
notice on Lowestoft my own editorial note, stating the 
points of difference between us. 

Some few years afterwards, in 1902, some excavations 
took place on the site of the old Lowestoft factory and 
brought to light a veritable trouvaille, consisting of numer- 
ous fragments of china in various conditions of finish, sev- 
eral moulds, and such other valuable pieces of evidence in 
the work of identification as handles of jugs, spouts of tea- 
pots, and, inter alia, some lumps of the clay which had 
been used in the factory. This excavation was followed by 
others in 1903, when many more relics of this old china 
factory were unearthed. The first discoveries were pur- 
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chased en bloc by Mr. Frederick A. Crisp, an enthusiastic 
collector, and he had plaster casts made from portions of 
the moulds and presented them to the British Museum, 
where they may be seen. The results of the later excava- 
tion were purchased by Mr. A. Merrington Smith, of 
Lowestoft, and sold by him to Mr. W. W. R. Spelman, of 
Norwich, who published his Lowestoft China in 1905 and 
reproduced by photography over one hundred plates, some 
of them colored, representing the “‘finds” and also some 
specimens which he had collected from other sources. He 
also reproduced the ground plan of the factory and a view 


Figs. 4, 5,6 — Lowestort PorcELAIN 
The pitcher is in blue and white, a typical Lowestoft specimen. Left-hand mug is of similar decoration. That on the right, painted in imitation of Chinese, is 
similar in coloring to Chinese porcelain. 


of the buildings. His collection was afterwards sold to 
Lady Colman. 

Information, therefore, is now available to give the 
reader of ANTIQUES a tolerably full and connected account 
of the history and productions of this interesting factory. 
In Gillingwater’s History of Lowestoft, there is a record of 
the discovery by Mr. Hewlin Luson, of Gunton Hall near 
Lowestoft, of some white earth on his estate which he anal- 
ysed and found suitable for the production of porcelain. 
This occurred in 1756, when, we must bear in mind, there 
was, all over Europe, a keen desire to manufacture porce- 
lain of a kind similar to that which had been produced for 
centuries in China, and which had been imported into 
England as rare and valued specimens so far back as dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

In these days, when porcelain tea or dinner services, or 





vases of every shape and color, made in the porcelains of 
half a dozen different European countries, can be readily 
purchased, it is difficult to realize the enthusiasm for por- 
celain production which existed about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Bow had started its ““New Canton” 
factory in 1744; Chelsea a year later. Derby and Worcester 
had followed suit in 1750 and 1751. The discovery, there- 
fore, of a white china clay by Mr. Luson was an event of 
much greater importance than such a find would appear to 
be in these latter days. He made plans to commence a 
porcelain factory on his own estate, and for that purpose 


British Museum 


procured workmen from London. But no sooner was this 
fact known to the factories in London than means were 
taken, by the bribery of Luson’s workmen, to spoil his pro- 
duction and so bring his scheme to an end. 

In the year following, however, a second attempt was 
made by a firm of potters, in which Messrs. Walker, 
Browne, Aldrich, and Richman were partners, and, to 
quote Gillingwater’s History of Lowestoft: 


They purchased some houses on the south side of Bell Lane, 
converted the same to the uses of a manufactory by erecting a 
kiln and other conveniences necessary for the purpose: but in 
carrying their designs into execution they also were liable to the 
same inconveniences as the proprietor of the original undertaking 
at Gunton was, for being under the necessity of applying to Lon- 
don for workmen to conduét the business, this second attempt 
experienced the same misfortune as the former one, and very 
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Victoria and Albert Museum, F. F. Broderip Loan Collection 
Figs. 7,8,9 — Lowestort PorcELAIn 
Small vase and cover with flowers, similar in style to those on old Delft ware. 
Teapot decorated in Indian red and blue to imitate old Japanese porcelain. 
Inscribed mug with sprigs of flowers of the kind known to collectors as the 
“Angouleme” sprig; a favorite Lowestoft decoration. 


nearly totally ruined their designs, but the proprietors happening 
to discover these practices before it was too late, they took such 
precautions as rendered every future attempt of this nature 
wholly ineffectual and have now established the factory upon 
such a permanent basis as promises great success. They have now 
enlarged their original plan, and erecting additional buildings, 
have made every necessary alteration requisite for the various 
purposes of the manufactory. They employ a considerable num- 
ber of workmen, and supply with ware many of the principal 
towns in the adjacent counties, and keep a warehouse in London 
to execute the orders they receive, both from the city and the ad- 
joining towns, and have brought the manufactory to such a de- 
gree of perfection as promises to be a credit to the town, useful to 
the inhabitants, and beneficial to themselves. 

Gillingwater’s History of Lowestoft was published in 1790; 
it is uncertain when the above account of the factory was 
actually written, but there is a footnote which gives us 
some clue, as it quotes an advertisement from a London 
newspaper of 1770, which is as follows: 

Clark Durnford, Lowestoft China Warehouse No. 4 Great St. 
Thomas The Apostle, Cheapside, London. Where merchants and 
shopkeepers may be supplied with any quantity of the said wares 
at the usual prices. N.B. Allowance of 20 per cent for ready 
money. March 17, 1770. 

The earliest date which has been found upon any piece of 
Lowestoft is 1761 and there are a great many examples 
which are marked 1762 and with subsequent dates. 

Mr. Jewitt has told us in his Ceramic Art of Great Britain 
that Robert Browne, one of the partners mentioned above, 
visited the Bow or Chelsea factory disguised as a workman 
and secured an engagement. He bribed a fellow-workman 
to help him to hide himself in an empty hogshead when the 
paste was being mixed. This was, naturally, a very secret 
process and Browne returned to the Lowestoft factory, 
having gained much valuable information by his device. 

In addition to the home trade mentioned in the extract 
given above, the Lowestoft factory appears to have ex- 
ported a considerable amount of these productions. In 
1803-4, however, the works were closed, owing to consid- 
erable losses and the successful competition of Stafford- 
shire; but chiefly, it is said, on account of the seizure by 


, 


ee 


Napoleon in Holland of some thousands of pounds worth 
of their ware. 


The Lowestoft Paste and the Productions of the F, actory 





The paste of Lowestoft was what is known as soft paste 
similar to the paste of the Bow factory during its soft paste 
period. Mr. Spelman had analysed three specimens of the 
clay which was found at the excavations. I will here quote 
the table of ingredients which he has given us. The three 
examples are described as clay, white biscuit, and lavender 
jasper biscuit, and they are compared as follows: 

White Lavender 








Clay Biscuit Fasper Biscuit 

NG ts Seuss cet Khe oo 38.20 41.60 37.21 
I Bigs He New bie 22.22 19.14 17.32 
Bone earth (phosphate of lime) 28.74 25.81 32.43 
sk Aver er abs OP cores 7.67 10.80 8.71 
IIE 5 est hcp piv one 1.65 1.22 1.10 
RRS Sines tp tes earn 93 41 2.25 
O71 AL RIE RAD Dee CAAA RI Pe 59 1.02 .98 

100.00 109.00 100.00 


In some specimens there are traces of steatite, or soap 
rock, which was used very considerably in the old Worces- 
ter paste, and it is quite probable that the quantities of 
bone ash were varied from those given in the analyses 
above. 

These variations in the composition of the paste and also 
some differences in methods of firing have produced ex- 
amples of Lowestoft which lead to differences of opinion 
among collectors. The writer has examined many speci- 
mens, where the bottom rim, if unglazed, shows a much 
harder and more vitreous appearance than is usual. This is 
probably due to such pieces having been fired at a higher 
temperature. The earlier examples are decorated with 
painting or transfer printing in underglaze blue; after 1770 
the painting is more generally over the glaze. 

Mr. Chaffers mentions the manufacture of hard paste at 
Lowestoft in 1775; but, so far as the writer’s investigations 
have gone,—and his views are confirmed by nearly all au- 
thorities on the subject,—really hard paste was never made 
there. It is almost certain that the hard paste china which 





Victoria and Albert Museum, Schreiber Bequest 
Fig. 7o — Cuinese Porcetain TEA Pot ‘ 
The one mentioned in the text and signed in red script “Allen, Lowestoft. 
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Fig. 77 — Lowestort PorcELAIN 





Covered sugar-bowl and saucer. Decorated in Worcester blue on white ground. These spirals with salmon-scale markings are typical of Lowestoft, although such 


pieces were formerly attributed to Caughley, or termed “cottage” Worcester. Specimen illustrated was formerly in the Richard Drane collection. Purchased 
by Mr. Hubert Eccles, a small piece was broken off and analyzed. It was found to be composed of ingredients known to be those of Lowestoft porcelain. Where 
the flower on the cover joins the cover proper the glaze is thick, as noted in the text. 


Chaffers considered to be Lowestoft was really such Chi- 
nese porcelain as I have already mentioned, which is decor- 
ated with English coats of arms. Some of this Chinese 
porcelain may have been decorated and refired at Lowes- 
toft. 

Lowestoft glaze has a bluish-green tinge and has run 
into the crevices, and is apparent where the handle or 
spout joins the body of a piece. There is also this peculiar- 
ity, that it has overrun the rims or flanges of teapots, jugs, 
and their covers. These rims also show signs of unskilful 
potting,in many cases, being untrue or slightly misshappen. 
Mr. Spelman considers that figures were made at Lowestoft 
and he bases this claim chiefly on the evidence of some 
arms of figures which were found at the excavations. The 
figures, however, which he illustrates in Lowestoft China 
have much more the appearance of having been made in 
Staffordshire than at Lowestoft. 

The chief Lowestoft productions were table services, or 
jugs, bowls, small inkstands, teapoys, mugs, and such like 
domestic ware, with a specialité in birthday plaques or 
medallions. There are many of these, about two inches in 
diameter, bearing the names of persons. who were well 
known in Lowestoft. For instance: 


Martha Redgrave oe 
born — 12th April 22 
eo 1793 


These names are accompanied by some scroll flourishes 
and a neat border round the edge of the medallion, while 


on the reverse of some occurs a sprig of forget-me-not, 
painted in two colors, blue and green. Besides these birth- 
day medallions, several of the jugs, mugs, teapoys, and 
inkstands have initials with dates,such as R.B.1762,0n the 
little nine-sided inkstand which was made for Robert 
Browne, one of the partners. Sometimes there are quite 
lengthy inscriptions with dates which, as a rule, run from 


1762 to 1790 odd. 





Fig. 72 — Tue Sucar Bowt SHown ABovE 
Shows the flange or rim over which the typical blue-green Lowestoft glaze has 
run. The crescent is a Worcester mark adopted by the Lowestoft factory. 
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In the British Museum there is a small basin painted in 
blue on a white ground, also having a delicately worked 
ornamentation in slight relief. Inside the bow] the follow- 
ing inscription is printed: 

This comes from your heart’s delight 

Which thinks of you day and night 

This bowle is round, it is for you 

If you’ll be constant, I’le be true. 
Wm. Benney Yarmouth 

Elizth. Mershall. 

Flat-shaped flasks known as Pilgrim Bottles, bearing 
initials and dates, were also in favor. See illustrations, 
(Figs. 2 and 3). 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the better class 
of Lowestoft resembles what used to be called “Cottage 
Worcester,” and the poorer quality bears a marked simi- 
larity to inferior Bow.The painting of flower subjects is, 
with a few exceptions, generally somewhat crude, and the 
landscapes, frequently of local districts with a cottage and 
some cattle and peasants, are of a sketchy character. On 
some of the teapots and mugs there are copies of Oriental 
decoration similar to that on Caughley or early Worcester. 
The blue and white pieces have Chinese dragons, pagodas, 
and flowers, with the blue color often blurred as if it had 
run in the firing. There is in the British Museum a dish 
with powder blue ground color, and a view of Lowestoft 
Church in the centre, as shown, (Fig. 1). 

There was no regular fabrique mark; but the marks of 
other factories were sometimes copied. Among these the 
Worcester crescent is the most favored, and also one or two 
of the imitation Japanese characters, or hieroglyphics, 
which we also find on some Worcester specimens. Several 
pieces are marked with one of the following initials: H, S, 
R, Z, W, and R.P. These are said to indicate various ones 
among the artists who worked at the factory,—Hughes and 
Stevenson, both modellers who migrated to the Worcester 
factory; Stevenson, mother and daughter (?), who painted 
the blue and white ware; the Redgraves, both John and 
James, who went afterwards to Worcester. R.P. stands for 
Richard Philips. The Z and W we have been unable to 
identify. 

Besides these, Mr. Spelman mentions the names of Mrs. 
Cooper, an artist in blue and white, James Balls and James 
Mollershead, John Sparham, Richard Powles, Thomas 
Curtis and Thomas Rose as artists who decorated the ware. 
On many pieces of Lowestoft there will be found a rose 
painted somewhat out of proportion to the other flowers 
which form part of the decoration: this is said to be the 
work of an artist named Rose. Some pieces bear small signs 
which are apparently workmen’s marks; and. many have 
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Fig. 73. — Marks on LoweEstTort - 
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numerals somewhat imperfectly formed, ranging from 1 to 
60. These numerals will generally be found inside the rim 
on the bottom of pieces. 

Robert Allen’s Work 


There are a great many specimens of so-called Lowestoft 
which, for many years, have puzzled collectors, inasmuch 
as they are, in many cases, evidently of a paste which 
could not be identified with that made at the Lowestoft 
factory; and yet the decoration appears to resemble that of 
this somewhat elusive establishment. Such inscriptions as 
“A present from Lowestoft,” for instance, are met with; 
and there appear the initials R.A. on others. The solution 
of this puzzle-is that, after the factory closed in 1803-4, the 
manager of the works, one Robert Allen by name, who had 
joined the works as a lad in 1757, kept a shop in Crown 
Street, Lowestoft, where he had a kiln. He purchased un- 
decorated pieces of china from the Rockingham works at 
Bramheld and other factories, and also articles of Chinese 
porcelain. Having redecorated and refired these, he sold 
them as souvenirs, and this work continued for about 30 
years after the factory had closed. 

The Rev. Mr. Hallam, an old Lowestoft resident, has 
written to me, stating that he had a plate bearing Allen’s 
initials and the date 1832. In the Victoria and Albert 
Museum there is a teapot, evidently of Chinese porcelain, 
which is marked in red script, “Allen, Lowestoft.” It is 
probable such examples as this, without the explanation 
here given, which are responsible for the confusion in the 
attributions of Chinese and Lowestoft wares, to which I 
have alluded. Allen died in 1835, aged ninety-one. 


The craze for collecting Lowestoft, which was particu- 
larly marked about thirty years ago, caused a flood of imi- 
tations to be put on the market. The sale at an enhanced 
price of Chinese plates and cups and saucers, tea-pots, 
jugs, and mugs which were decorated with English coats of 
arms, has already been mentioned. These, although not 
Lowestoft, are excellent of their kind and well-worthy the 
colleétor’s attention as armorial china. 

An arch French imitator of the products of many old 
porcelain factories, one Samson by name, whose works are 
in Paris, made great quantities of China, in services and in 
sets of vases, generally decorated with coats of arms, which 
were extensively sold in England to Lowestoft collectors. 
If the inexperienced collector will obtain from a dealer of 
established reputation one or two genuine examples of 
Lowestoft, he will, by intelligent comparison of these as 
regards paste, glaze, and decoration, be able to distin- 
guish the French frauds from the real Lowestoft. 
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The marks here shown appear on various Lowestoft specimens. For the most part they appear to be painter’s marks. 
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Fig.  — WuitrE Tarreta EMBroiDerED Waistcoat (eighteenth century) 


Mrs. Brainerd, Wellesley, Mass. 


A Picture Waistcoat of the Eighteenth Century 


By HELEN Bowen 


MBROIDERED and brocaded waistcoats offer an 
alluring and little-trodden field to a collector who 
likes to combine artistic, historic, and human inter- 

est. These articles of attire were first worn by gentlemen 
just before 1700 and continued into the early decades of 
the nineteenth century. The shapes peculiar to each period 
may be studied in portraits, books on costume, and in mu- 
seum exhibitions of historic clothes. There is an especially 
fine collection of waistcoats in the Museum in Florence. 
For buyers, Venice is said to be a good hunting-ground at 
present, and antique shops in many European towns and 
cities may yield treasures. Chances to pick up pieces of 


peasant workmanship in the villages may well occur in the 
regions where they form part of the local costume. The 
American field too, offers possibilities. The first embroid- 
ered waistcoat that I ever saw, a short one of black velvet, 
sprigged with bright flowers, was an heirloom in a Vermont 
farmhouse. 

The remarkable waistcoat, here illustrated, belongs to- 
Mrs. William Hungerford Brainerd, of Wellesley, Mass. It 
was found in 1903, among Italian, Spanish and French 
brocades and embroideries, piled in an obscure antique: 
shop on the Italian Riviera. There is no written history or 
family tradition, therefore, to illuminate its past. At first: 
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Fig. 2— ALLIGATOR HunTING IN FLorIDA 


Courtesy Boston Public Library | 


Part of a copper-plate illustration in Le Moyne’s account of the Province of Florida and its inhabitants. The lower part of the pictures shows Indians shoving 


a long pole down the alligator’s throat. 


glance, the decoration of Indians fighting across its lower 
margin, suggests an American origin for the piece, but a 
longer study shows it to be almost certainly French. 

There was we know, during the eighteenth century, a 
fashion in France of embroidering human figures and ani- 
mals on clothing; just as they had long been used in tapes- 
try designs. One duchess of high fashion is reported to have 
had an orchestra group repeated in six rows around her 
skirt, “the cheeks of the musicians standing out like 
plums.”* But it was in the latter part of the century that 
embroidery became elaborate on waistcoats, as these gar- 
ments became increasingly conspicuous, due to the fact 
that coats were more scantily cut, and opened more widely 
in front, than they had in earlier days. Those latter years 
of the reign of Louis XVI, when extravagance in dress was 
in the mad career of other extravagances, so soon to be cut 
short by the Revolution, were the years of glory for waist- 
coats. They were designed always of a color that con- 
trasted with the coat. White taffeta, the material of which 
is made the waistcoat illustrated, was in special favor, per- 
haps because it offered so fair a background for the satin- 
stitch embroidery in the subtle shades of brown, green, 
yellow, and blue, then in vogue. 

The use of these colors in the garment under discussion, 
together with the straight lines of the pockets and edges, 
indicate that our waistcoat is a little later, a little more 
fully Louis XVI in style, than is a somewhat similar waist- 
coat in the collection of the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities. The bright, rosy flowers and 
curving lines of the latter are of the Louis XV period, al- 
though it is of the same material as the other, and exhibits 
the same handling of the flowers, both in the border and 
scattered over the surface. 

With a fair white ground of taffeta to work on, and 
straight lines for frames, designers in the 1780’s were nat- 
urally tempted to put pictures on waistcoats. They used 
historical and contemporary scenes with equal impartial- 
ity: the King presiding’over a gathering of Notables, epi- 
sodes from plays on the Paris stage and from such favorite 


*Lefebure, Broderie et Dentelles. 

{See editorial pages. 

tQuicherat, Histoire du Costume en France. 
§Lefebure, as previously noted. 


books as Don Quixote and the Fables of la Fontaine. Many 
of the finest of these picture waistcoats were designed and 
worked at the embroidery establishment connected with the 
silk works at Lyons, where a number of workwomen were 
employed for that purpose.f The design and workmanship 
of our waistcoat is of such thoroughly professional quality 
as to justify the assumption that it probably came from 
some such establishment, where the designers were artists, 
and the embroiderers highly skilled. It is surely not one of 
those which Paris merchants had produced cheaply by 
soldiers in the barracks,—which must have been clumsy 
in comparison. Indeed, that this piece was designed by an 
artist of considerable ability is evident in the drawing, the 
coloring, and in the placing of each part of the pattern in 
relation to the whole. The handling of the figures in their 
spacing and in their lithe grace, shows the influence, then 
affecting artists, of the decorations found in Pompeii a few 
decades earlier. Similarly the arrangement of the floral 
border shows a knowledge of Chinese work. 

This Chinese influence is still stronger in the needlework, 
where it is apparent in the kind of stitches used and their 
quality. In the eighteenth century, much embroidery was 
imported to Europe from the Orient, and it set the stand- 
ard for the professional needlework establishments of 
Europe. Some exacting exquisites, however, dissatisfied 
with the best of their country-women’s products, sent their 
cut-out garments to China to be embroidered.§ One is 
tempted to think that our waistcoat may have been one of 
those much-travelled pieces, whose. cut, out-moded in its 
absence, was altered on its return. For the waistcoats of 
the 1780’s, though often rather short and frequently cut 
square across the bottom, did not have a collar like the one 
shown here. They were, on the contrary, sloped, above the 
buttons, toward the shoulder; and sometimes had rolling 
lapels. The top of our waistcoat has clearly been altered to 
its present early nineteenth century shape; its collar was 
cut from the upper part and pieced on, and the former 
lapels now serve as an inner facing. The original shape of 
the garment was probably that of the waistcoat worn by 
Simon Willard in his portrait shown in Antiques for 
February. Its alteration from this shape is likely to be due, 
however, not to a voyage to China, but to the garment'’s 
having travelled to Italy with some emigré. There, kept for 
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great occasions, it was doubtless recut to match a changing 

ode. 
That American Indians should appear on the waistcoat 
of a French gentleman may occasion surprise; but the in- 
terest in native life on this side of the Atlantic which was 
aroused by early French explorations and colonization was 
reflected by the use of Indian figures in textiles and laces 
even as early as the reign of Louis XIV (1643-1715). After 
the loss of the colonies, this interest was kept alive by the 
“back to nature’ movement in literature and philosophy 
fostered by Rousseau. Our waistcoat drama may well be 
based on some one of the various French romances modeled 
on Robinson Crusoe. That the designer’s knowledge of his 
subject came not at first hand, but from descriptions and 
drawings, is indicated chiefly by his giving his savages the 
classic form of bow instead of their customary type. The 
clubs, on the other hand, are just such as were used by the 
Florida Indians, as described by Thomas Hariot, one of 
Raleigh’s men in 1586 and drawn by John White for the 
engravings made and published by de Bry in Frankfort in 
1591, to illustrate the Brevis Narratio eorum quae in Flor- 
ida provincia Gallis acciderunt, of Jacob le Moyne. 

One of these engravings depicts two Indians attacking 
the French, the foremost brave with a club and the rear 
one using a bow, just as on the waistcoat. The head and 





*Guichard: Les Tapisseries Decoration du Gardemenkle, Teinture des Indes, 


loin pieces of feathers pictured on the waistcoat are the 
same as those worn by the Indians of all the region around 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. The woolly 
Ethiopians without head-dresses may be attributed to the 
designer’s imagination or, better, to the well-known fac 
that runaway negro slavesdid occasionally join the Indians. 
The burr rushes among which the fight takes place are 
found in our Gulf States, but not farther South. They also 
grow in France. The designer, therefore, may have done 
them from life. They are certainly very accurate, even to 
their height in proportion to the figures. But the flowers of 
the waistcoat border, despite their very naturalistic look, 
have defied identification by the botanists of three col- 
leges. They may be highly conventionalized from passion 
flowers and forget-me-nots, or perhaps from lignum vitae 
blossoms, or they may be purely imaginary. Whatever 
their origin, they have a semi-tropical, semi-aqueous 
look remarkably in keeping with the rushes and the 
alligators. 

Alligators, be it said, are much less common than In- 
dians in French design, though they appear in one of the 
set of Gobelin tapestries, known as des Indes, designed 
from paintings given to Louis XVI by Prince Maurice of 
Nassau, and based on drawings made in Brazil.* Whether 
any alligators but these ever adorned a waistcoat’s pockets 
may be considered doubtful. 

















Fig. ?— BattLe BETWEEN SOLDIERS AND FLoripA INDIANS 
Part of a copper-plate illustration in Le Moyne’s account. 





Courtesy Boston Public Library 
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New Bedford Museum 


Jagging Wheels 


By We..iincton Haze 


O the haunting memory of New England pie is 

due, it seems safe to assert, that interesting form of 

old-time sailorman’s workmanship known as the 
jagging wheel, a species of bone decoration that comes under 
the general head of scrimshaw, or, more rarely, scrim- 
shander work. Scrimshaw, then, is carving and small handi- 
craft, executed by sailors on long voyages. It is an art as 
old, no doubt, as the Phcenicians; probably as old as 
primitive man’s first experimentations with ivory. Per- 
haps, indeed, the cave dwellers of an age long passed 
scrimshawed the tusks of the mammoth and of the sabre- 
toothed tiger. The ivory of the walrus and the narwhal, 
in addition to that of the elephant, has long provided the 
Chinese with material upon which to exercise their skill. 
And back in the third century, the ever belligerent and 
artistic Irish are reputed to have scrimshawed the teeth of 
narwhals into ornamental sword-hilts. 

But the jagging wheel, that most enticing example of 
scrimshaw, goes no further back than the early days of 
whaling voyages out from New Bedford and Nantucket. 
Those were the days when whale oil from New Bedford 
illuminated most of the civilized world after sundown, and 
when the name of that town of valiant sea-faring folk was 
better known in foreign ports than that of any other Ameri- 





can city. The New Bedford whaling craft, like other craft 
that sailed from American havens upon adventurous voy- 
ages, were officered and manned by no ordinary breed of 
mariners. These were men,often of education, invariably of 
ingenuity, skill, and quick observation. And they were ac- 
customed to handling tools. Given an axe, a saw, some 
nails, and a jackknife, they could produce almost any- 
thing,—from a house to a carved settee. During the 
monotony of sea voyages under the hot skies of the Bay of 
Islands, or among the ice floes of the Sea of Adir, they 
naturally turned to scrimshaw as a means of recreation. 
Ivory or bone was ready enough at hand. After a whale 
had been sighted, caught, killed, and stripped, its great 
jaw-pans were sawed off and placed at the disposal of any 
of the crew who wanted them. They were put to innumer- 
able uses. Writing desks, toilet- and work-boxes, cribbage- 
and checker-boards, canes and whips, folding and expand- 
ing yarn-reels, rulers, penholders, paper-cutters, bodkins, 
ditty-boxes, cuff-buttons, and finger rings were made di- 
rectly from bone or were wrought in wood and delicately 
inlaid. And when done, they were carefully stowed away, 
to be brought out again only as a four years’ cruise drew 
to its close, and the ship again neared the home port. 
Then gifts for waiting ones were assembled: the purchases » 
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Fig. 2— JaGcGinc WHEELS 


in silk and lace and porcelain from a hundred ports; and, 
not least among them, the scrimshaw mementos of the 
hours at sea. 

Of all this work in bone and ivory, the jagging wheels 
are most characteristic and most individual. They consist, 
as the illustrations clearly enough show, of a notched wheel 
held in a light handle, one end of which frequently ends in 
a double prong, or fork. Sometimes the fork extends over 
and beyond the wheel. The wheel was intended to serve a 
double purpose: trundled deftly over the surface of a sheet 
of dough, it could carve out of it the magic circle of a pie. 
But, more properly and particularly, was it devised for 
running about the edge of the pastry, after the top crust 
had been duly placed and trimmed, so as to bind upper and 
nether crust together at the edges and, therewithal, to em- 
bellish them with a crimping that would take on, in the 
baking, a special aureole of crisp and golden deliciousness. 

Where the fork occurs, it was destined to the opening of 
craters in the upper integument of the pie, through which 
to vent any surplus steam, and, therewithal, such aromatic 
odors as the gods might well accept as incense. With loving 
care these carvings were wrought:—in memory of home 
and wife, or mother,—and devoutly dedicated to pie! 

To homesick New,England mariners on lonely tropic 
seas, the wafted breath of blossoming islands no doubt sug- 
gested the fragrance emanating from the old brick oven 
at home on pie-baking day. And, in the bitter north, how 
often the thought of the hot mince turnovers of New Bed- 
ford must have emerged as a solace and provocation. That 
is why the sailormen made jagging wheels in preference to 














New Bedford Museum 


other things. There could never be too many of them, for 
yearning souls—and stomachs—must have been impressed 
with the conviction that there could never be too much pie. 
And, no doubt, they argued, however faultily, that, some- 
how, the more jagging wheels the more pie:—a riot of pie, 
pie to the uttermost, pie to the point of surfeit, until again 
the gloomy days should come round that should send 
mariners once more whaling into the far spaces of un- 
charted oceans, on dangerous and pieless pilgrimage. 

The visions that flit through the minds of the hungry 
and forlorn are many and strange; but no more so than the 
patterns of these jagging wheels. Their variety appears 
absolutely limitless, the inspiration back of them drawn 
from no man can tell what sources. Some are frankly and 
obviously naturalistic bird and animal shapes, and human 
figures. Others in their piercing seem closely allied to the 
work of early American silversmiths:—so much so as to 
suggest that, among the scrimshawers, were men who had 
served a part or the whole of an apprenticeship with a 
silversmith. Again and again appear variations of familiar 
patterns, and, now and then, a design that strongly sug- 
gests a savage handiwork. No doubt a good many jagging 
wheels were made by dusky island ship hands:—Feegans, 
Tongatabooarrs, Pannangians,—who, building better than 
they knew, laboriously wrought the wheels, but decorated 
them after their own native conception of pattern and 
good taste. 

In not all cases does skill in workmanship go hand in 
hand with original imagination. In some respects the finest 
pieces are those which exhibit a flat handle pierced with 
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abstract designs, suggestive, as above remarked, of eigh- 
teenth-century silver work. A grip for two wheels, uninter- 
esting enough in shape, has been patiently worked into 
four, tiny, free-standing columns. This kind of cutting 
shows clearly enough a fresh admiration for the intricate 
work of Chinese carvers, with the best of which it is, in 
comparison, almost childishly crude. 

The endeavor to discuss the source of inspiration for the 
design of different jagging wheels is likely to prove more 
interesting than fruitful. A Turkish scimitar and a star— 
possibly reminiscent of a secret order, appear to have been 
popular. Some wheels are finely cut to imitate a ship’s 
compass. Serpents occur frequently on handles, perhaps 
because of tropic associations, perhaps, as in one ins- 
tance, because they offered opportunity for highly skilled 
cutting. 

Birds’ heads appear to have been a popular device: and 
one old parrot, indeed, in his simplification of line, sug- 
gests the thought that among these whalers there may 
have been at least one mute, inglorious Brancusi. But from 
the examples illustrated none is more vigorous and alive in 
both observation and treatment than the leaping fish 
shown in the upper right-hand corner of Fig. 2. On the other 
hand, laborious and far from inartistic patience are dis- 
coverable in the jagging wheels which are inlaid with 
mother of pearl, or with narrow bands of metal. 

By whomsoever made, the jagging wheel was turned out 
with the aid of no other implements than jackknife and 
file. It is claimed by some that only the jackknife was 
used. Be that as it may, the wheels are wonders of work- 





Fig. 3 — Various ExampLeEs OF ScRIMSHAW WorkK 








manship. Often their design is beautiful; it is frequently 
intricate. Sometimes the etching, whether or not en. 
hanced with color, is quite exquisite. Etching, however, jg 
applied more often in the scrimshawing of whales’ teeth 
than as decoration of jagging wheels. 

With the passing of the New England whaler and its 
long voyages fraught with idle hours, passed scrimshaw 
and the jagging wheel, chief token of a real folk art, de- 
vised by whalemen and said, by some, to be the one art 
really indigenous to America. But that statement must be 
modified, unless with the art of making jagging wheels js 
inseparately linked the art of making pie. The latter jg 
equally indigenous and seems often quite as extiné. 

Examples of the perfect jagging wheel, it may be re- 
marked, are to be found at their best in the Old Dart- 
mouth Historical Museum at New Bedford, Mass. These 
wheels, more than two hundred in number, constitute the 
Frank Wood Collection, brought together by Mr. Wood 
during fourteen years of seeking. All but one of these is 
believed to have been made on board a New Bedford 
whaling ship. The exception is a wheel that came to Mr. 
Wood from Robert Louis Stevenson, who, in turn, had 
received it from a Samoan sailor. Whether the sailor had 
made the piece himself or, at some time, had obtained it 
in trading with a white man none can tell. 

There are, too, some fine examples of scrimshaw and 
of jagging wheels preserved in the marine collection 
of the Peabody Museum at Salem. Examples of the per- 
fect pie are preserved only in the fond recollections of 
early youth. 
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MERICAN collectors visiting England, during the 
summer and fall will be gratified at the golden op- 
portunity that awaits them in the way of furniture 

that is worth while. It is hoped, in this article, to give a 
little idea of what the searcher for good antiques is likely 
to find at a moderate price, for it is assumed that the col- 
lector who is prepared to pay high prices for superlative 
specimens 1s already reasonably acquainted with the possi- 
bilities before him. 

The matter of actual value is an important considera- 
tion in ways that are sometimes overlooked. In general, 
prices are now at least twice as high as they were ten years 
ago. For that reason alone it behooves the buyer to have a 
clear idea not only of what he wants to buy, but of how 
much he ought to pay for it. It is a satisfaction to realize 
that, in spite of rising prices, wisely chosen antique furni- 
ture still offers a good investment to the collector who can 
spend a few dollars or a few hundreds, and that his outlay, 
small or large, is assured a return in actual value to add to 
the fascination of collecting and the joy of possession. 

For the collector who buys to furnish his home there are 
at least three essentials to be met by each article purchased; 
good material, good design, and good workmanship. These 
are all obtainable at a moderate price by those who can 
recognize the qualities. The collector who is looking for in- 
expensive specimens naturally expects to find them in 
such woods as beech, or elm, or, sometimes, oak, but I hope 
to show,—what seems to be less known,—that there is also 
excellent and suitable furniture (I might say more excel- 
lent and more suitable) of walnut and mahogany, or 
even satinwocd, which is far more easily found ard com- 
prehended than are the expensive specimens of Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite, or Sheraton. Every one knows that 
these last are comparatively rare, and every one ought to 
know that they are so skilfully copied that only an expert 
can buy them safely. 

It is not the object of this short article to try to impart 
knowledge, which must be acquired by studying the things 





Fig. 7 — Carb TABLE (about 1750) 
A simple, straightforward piece of mid-eight- 
eenth-century mahogany. Shaped top. Legs 
tapered, but slightly curved. 


English Furniture for the American Collector 


By Jutta WuirreMorE ToRREY 


Fig. 2— Carb TABLE (about 1750) 
Of mahogany. A handsome and properly more 
valuable piece than Fig. 1. Note finer form of 
legs and shaping of frame to fit the top. 


themselves; but, in a slight degree, to point the way to 
those who care enough about possessing “right” antiques 
to know them, and to want to find them. 

The matter of genuineness is a serious and often a, diffi- 
cult one. The following conversation, which was recently 
overheard in a well-known establishment, illustrates how a 
knowledge of values might have saved a customer from 
making herself ridiculous. She was demanding a little 
table of a very rare type. “Madam,” said the proprietor, 
“T have never yet, in a long experience, seen a genuine 
table of that design. I would give hundreds of pounds for 
it, if I could find it. Would you be willing to pay the price 
if I did find it?” “Oh, no,” replied the woman, “‘I should 
not have to, for I already have two, which I got for forty 
pounds apiece.”” The customer should have known that a 
genuine table such as she asked for would be very valua- 
ble because of its rarity, and also that the price she had 
paid for her two copies was excessive. 

Another woman recently bought an antique chair for a 
very few shillings, and reasoned that it must be genuine 
because it was so cheap; but she overlooked the salient fact 
that the chair never had been a good one, and, although 
genuinely old, was only fit for firewood. If it was ever true 
that country cottages were filled with priceless gems to be 
bought for a song by the uninitiated, that time is not now. 

For the guidance, then, of collectors who wish good Eng- 
lish furniture, I should like to call attention to certain 
types that are now to be found. While, for very good rea- 
sons, comparatively inexpensive, they-are eminently worth 
while. 

Card tables similar to those illustrated may be found in 
almost any large salesroom. They emphasize the point | 
have tried to make. The threeare genuine, beautifully made 
of hard, close-grained mahogany, in excellent original con- 
dition, with the fine surface that has come with much rub- 
bing. All are equally well designed, yet the prices asked 
would not be the same. Both the first and the second have 
shaped tops with counter wells and candlestands on the 





Fig. 3 — Carp TaBLe (about 1750) 
A Chippendale type; richly carved in mahogany, 
and considerably more valuable than either of 
the other two in the series. 
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inside at the circular corners. A similar table with a plain, 
square top (square, when opened), could be bought for less 
than one with an elaborately shaped top, carved shell on 
the drawer, and moulded kriees. Pieces exhibiting these 
details are always in demand and each detail, if well exe- 
cuted, adds its due amount to the price (Fig. 2). For the 
third table (Fig. 3) a wise collector would pay several 
times as much as for either of the others, because he knows 
that the fine carving and the well modeled claw-and-ball 
feet make all the difference between the good specimen, 
which commands a moderate price, and the 
fine one, which is in such demand as to be ex- 
pensive wherever found. Of course, the col- 
leGtor must satisfy himself that all the carv- 
ing is original. 

Another plentiful and useful type of ma- 
hogany table is the little round stand with a 
tripod base. The comparative values of such 
little stands depend on both size and “‘en- 
richments.” Those most in demand, and 
most difficult to find, are the tall ones with 
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Fig. 4 — Gate-Lec TABLE (about 1720) 
An attractive example showing interesting turn- 
ings. Note that these turnings are not symmetri- 
cal in arrangement. 


small tops, known as candle-stands, and the’very;tiny low 
ones. Plain tripod tables, about thirty inches high, with 
tops eighteen or twenty inches in diameter, may be bought 
for a few pounds; larger ones are cheaper still. These plain 
tables, moreover, are pretty sure to be genuine, for no 
faker would take the trouble to copy them. What he can 
do, and does, is to buy such plain pieces and glorify them 
into the elaborately carved “‘piecrust top” tables, for which 
he can secure a high price. 

Here are two gate-leg tables of walnut (Figs. 4 and 6), 
in about the same condition. The second is several times 
as valuable as the first, simply because of the fine Spanish 
foot, which is in demand and is not at all common in Eng- 
lish furniture. 

The specimens so far discussed all represent orthodox 
designs and were made, doubtless, in the large towns dur- 
ing the periods when these designs were fashionable. But 
furniture made in the country, often considerably after the 


*This fact was pointed out by Mr. R. L. Mason in 1913, when he reviewed Mr. 
Arthur Hayden’s Chats on Cottage and Farmhouse Furniture in The Connoisseur. 





Fig. 5 — Lonc-Case Cock 
(about 7790) 
Mahogany; painted dial. 
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town fashion had shifted to other types, furnishes a stil] 
wider field for the collector whose primary object is to find 
what is suitable for his own home. Country-made speci- 
mens are often very interesting on account of their orig- 
inality. Fig. 7 represents a pleasantly individual walnut 
chair. It is far more unusual than the orthodox “Hogarth” 
(Fig. 8), which would be twice as costly because of its cor. 
rect proportions and elegant carving. Our country chair 
shows a conspicuous departure from the usual in the 
broken line of the leg, which is certainly not unpleasing. 
The curious stay under the seat also marks it 
as the work of a thoughtful person who had 
his own ideas. Such a chair cannot fail to give 
an impression of distinétion and individu- 
ality, yet this one was purchased by its 
present owner for a modest sum. 

Then there is to be found furniture ot 
quite orthodox design but of unorthodox ma- 
terial. Such a chair as the one illustrated 
(Fig. 9), is commonly denominated as 
“Country Chippendale.” It is of plain oak 


and has a loose rush seat. The wood is hard 





Fig. 6 — Gate-Lec TaBLe (about 1720) 
Note slightly deeper apron. The Spanish feet 
make this a much rarer example than Fig. 4. 
This, and previous table, of walnut. 


and close grained, and the faultlessness of its construction 
is proved by the fact that the chair is as sound today as 
when it was made. It offers excellent example of the work 
of a country cabinet-maker who used his native wood and 
his native skill to produce a copy of the furniture that was 
fashionable in the towns. 

Chairs of this character have often been found in farm 
houses and in old cottages, but, like most of the well- 
designed furniture that has found its way into very humble 
surroundings, it descended thither, some half century or 
so since, to make room for the new Victorian furniture ina 
fashionable drawing-room or dining-room.* Now with a 
turn of Fashion’s wheel, these excellent chairs are being 
brought back to a place of honor amid such surroundings 
as they were intended for. As to the furniture that is really 
indigenous to farmhouse kitchens, most of it would better 
remain there. Except for historical reasons, it is too crude 
and clumsy to be of interest any where else. 

But the country-made furniture that was designed for 
the houses of the professional or merchant classes, or for 
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large country inns, as 
well as the well-de- 
signed furniture that 
was made in_ large 
quantities by such 
provincial firms as 
Gillows of Lancaster, 
was almost always 
good. It was usually 
more solid and sub- 
stantial than that 
made in the large 
towns. The wood used 
was generally that 
most plentiful in the 
neighborhood, oak, 
elm, beech, or, occa- 
sionally, pine. It is in- 
teresting to observe 





Fig. 7 — Country Mave Cuair (Queen 
Anne Style) 
Unusual in its departures from type, and 
very attractive. 


the differences that occur in the woods, 
—especially the many kinds of oak,— 
which are peculiar to different sections. 
A dealer who is accustomed to buying 
old oak can often tell where a piece was 
made by the grain and the weight of 
the wood. I hope to have something 
further to say about country chairs in 
another article, but there is one type of 
chair which may well be noticed here. 
This cane-seated arm-chair has much 
to recommend it, including its com- 
paratively low price, which is due to 
fact that it belongs in the late, and 
hence declining, Sheraton period. This 
specimen is made of sycamore* which 
has acquired with age a deep golden 
color difficult to distinguish from well- 
toned satinwood. The proportions are 
good, the workmanship and condition 
perfect, and the chair is obviously what it pretends to be. 

The simple decoration consists of painted black lines and 
small medallions on the back, and painted scallops on the 
lower rail of the back. Furniture of this character, when 
good, is well worth while; when bad, it is, needless to say, 
hopeless. The fact that, in its style, it verges on the deca- 
dent, makes critical understanding just so much more 
imperative. 5 

One of the exceptions which, at least, does not disprove 
the rule as to “gems in the farmhouse,” may be of interest. 
A finely-carved Chippendale arm-chair now in possession 
of the writer was found (not by the writer but by a dealer) 
in the kitchen of a tiny cottage. What remained of the hair 
stuffing, which was the sole memento of the original up- 


*Sycamore wood, in many respetts closely allied to maple, is, when stained, 
known as harewood and is used extensively for inlay. In America sycamore is 
occasionally used as a substitute for mahogany in paneling. 








Fig.g — Country CuHippENDALE CHAIR 
(not before 1760) 
Chippendale furniture is not always of 
mahogany. In rural distriéts local oak at 
times served handsomely as a substitute. 






holstery was covered 
with a piece of sack- 
ing. The mahogany 
frame was intact ex- 
cept that the back was 
split down the middle. 
To hold the two parts 
together a pine board 
had been tied to the 
back, and over this a 
cushion of sacking had 
been bound with fine 
rope. The cottager 
was unaware of the 
carved back under the 
cushion which had 
been tied in place ever 
since he could remem- 
ber. His father had 
Fig. 8 —“Hocartu” Cuatr (about 1730) 


A handsome mahogany predecessor of the 
Chippendale type. 


been a servant in a do¢tor’s family, and 
had received the chair from the doc- 
tor’s widow, who, doubtless, replaced it 
with something more fashionable. I 
may add, incidentally, that the chair 
was not secured for a song. Why should 
it have been? 

For those who like tall clocks. what 
can be a more pleasant souvenir to send 
home than a good “grandfather?” 
Here again, there are plenty of attrac- 
tive and suitable specimens that are 
not too expensive, although the de- 
mand for all these clocks keeps the 
prices fairly high. There are rather 
large, but well-proportioned. clocks, 
with cases of excellent oak and painted 
faces. These are the cheapest of all. 
Next come the plain mahogany or ma- 
hogany and oak of the same size and 
general type, made not much earlier than 1800. The more 
slender oak or walnut clocks with brass faces are more in 
demand because they are not only earlier but more grace- 
ful. An eight-day clock always commands a higher price 
than a similar one that will run only thirty hours with one 
winding. 

The clock illustrated is an exceptionally interesting one. 
Its good points are the color and grain of the straight- 
figured mahogany used in the case, the delicate fretwork on 
the hood and base, together with general good proportion 
and workmanship. The points that bring such a clock 
within the reach of the average collector are its painted, 
rather than brass, face and its rather large size. Even with- 
out the fretwork, a clock like this would be no mean 
acquisition. 

Another appealing, and easily found, piece of furniture 
is the English (or quite as likely Welsh) corner cupboard. 
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These occur in plain oak, oak with mahogany bands, and, 
sometimes, with the shell inlay that is not infrequently 
found on the country-made furniture of the Sheraton 
period, or of well-figured mahogany with good mouldings. 
There are also to be found corner cupboards with “‘enrich- 
ments” for those who want the more elaborate and expen- 
sive things. 

Other pleasing bits of furniture are the little toilet- 
glasses that stood on the eighteenth century dressing-table 
or chest. Even the early nineteenth century ones are not all 








buying for home use the expense of packing and shipping 
and the trouble involved must be considered. But it is ‘; 
be remembered that “works of art” which can be shown 
to be more than a century old are admitted into the 
United States duty free. 

Now for a final word that is said only because it is as 
necessary as it is unpleasant. Only those Americans who 
live abroad can realize, fully, how well earned is the repu- 
tation of the American tourist for almost incredible gulli- 
bility. As a dealer recently remarked: “Americans come 





badly designed, and they may be se- 
cured for a very modest outlay. They 
have, too, the utilitarian advantage of 
being larger than their predecessors of 
the earlier centuries. 

The collector who combines limited 
means with high aspirations may treat 
himself to specimens of genuinely rare 
quality if he will content himself with 
such small articles as work-boxes or 
tea-caddies or portable writing desks. I 
see that this particular collector should 
have been feminine, but the masculine 
colleétor, who has inadvertently pur- 
chased a lady’s work-box may betrusted, 
if he is allowed to keep it, to find a per- 
verted use for it. It would be possible in 
a summer’s travels to get together an 
interesting collection of antiques that 
could be packed and brought home in 
trunks; and such small things as those 
noted are capable of affording much 
pleasure to many who do not care to 
collect on a large scale. And,of course, in 





Fig. 70.— LATE SHERATON Cuatr (about 1870) 
Perhaps on the verge of the decadence, but well 
designed in detail, and generally graceful. Syca- 
more wood, with painted design. 


and ask to be fooled, and the worst of 
it is they are not satisfied till they are 
fooled.” It is the justice of the ‘mputa- 
tion that makes it so humiliating. 

It is devoutly hoped that the really 
large number of American collectors 
who, when they go abroad, do not 
leave their intelligence at home for safe 
keeping, may, by their example, in 
some degree alter this state of things. 
It is to them that this article is ad- 
dressed, and to them I would say, 
even at the risk of being unduly impor- 
tunate, “Study even more assiduously 
than ever before, and carry discrimina- 
tion to the limit when you buy.” There 
is every need for it. 

Nor will it be amiss to add that the 
worth while furniture likely to be found 
by the American collector in England 
is, most of it, as it should be, in the 
hands of reputable dealers, who know 
its value and are ready to protect the 
purchaser in his commitments. 





Notes on the Personal Importation of Foreign Antiques 


Rok the benefit of its readers who may 
travel abroad during the summer and 
who may wish to purchase for home use 
antique articles too cumbersome to be 
brought in as personal luggage, ANTIQUES 
would offer the following information: 


1. What Things Are Duty Free. 


Objects of artistic character,—under 
which head most so-called antiques will 
qualify,—which are 100 years or more 
old, are admitted into the United States, 
free of duty. Original modern art works, 
in the field only of painting and sculpture, 
are likewise admitted free. 


2. Formalities To Be Observed When Ship- 
ping Goods. 


Goods to be shipped to the United 3- 


States as antiques more than 100 years 
old must be accompanied by adequate 
certificates of age. These must be docu- 
ments sworn to by the seller in presence 
of a United States Consul. Similar sworn 
statement by the purchaser is also re- 


quired. 





Most foreign dealers of consequence 
are acquainted with these formalities and 
will assume the burden for their cus- 
tomers. But customers should be sure 
that all regulations are observed; for the 
privilege of free import does not excuse 
from strict adherence to the requirement 
of full declaration of goods. 

Where a purchaser procures goods 
from a variety of sources and assembles 
them at a central point for packing and 
shipping, he will normally employ a 
reputable firm of packers and shippers 
who will attend to general formalities, 
but the sworn statements concerning in- 
dividual items should, if possible, be se- 
cured at the time of purchase. 


Consignment. 


If possible, purchasers should have 
goods shipped in bond to their final desti- 
nation. If this is not possible, it is well 
to arrange, before going abroad, to have 
a reputable broker at the port of entry 
serve as consignee for the receipt, clear- 
ing, and reforwarding of shipments. It is 





also frequently well to arrange for ship- 
ments to go forward by the same vessel 
as that in which the purchaser expects to 
return to the United States. This enables 
personal supervision of clearing goods 
through the customs. But a broker is 
likely to be needed anyway, for storage 
charges accumulate after forty-eight 
hours. 


4. Acceptance of Age of Antiques. 

A foreign declaration as to the age of 
antiques is not, beyond question, accept- 
able in the United States. Appraisers for 
the Collector of the Port decide as to 
whether or not, in their opinion, attribu- 
tions are valid. But the burden of proving 
invalidity is on the appraiser. 

If a purchaser of foreign antiques has 
doubts as to his purchases, and is pre- 
pared to return to Europe those which 
fail to pass the customs barrier, he 
should ship in bond to an ocean port of 

the United States. Should he wish to re- 
turn anything, he may thus avoid much 
trouble and delay. 


ANTIQUES, June, 1922 








LITTLE-KNOWN MASTERPIECES — Courtesy — 
VI. AFippLeR’s TuroneE from Deerfield, N.H. Miss Twitchell 
(Eighteenth Century) 


For description see following page. 
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LITTLE-KNOWN MASTERPIECES 
VI. eA Fiddler's Throne From a New Hampshire Tavern 


HERE may be question as to the advisability of publishing the remarkable fiddler’s 

throne—illustrated on the previous page—without more complete knowledge as to 

its exact date, origin, and relationship to the general scheme of social life in New 
England during the eighteenth century. 

Yet the function of ANTIQUEs is not so much that of a producer of information as that 
of a medium for the exchange and recording of knowledge not generally available, but held 
here and there in out-of-the-way places or by specially privileged persons. 

The casual student may go through all the literature of taverns which the average 
library possesses, and may glean much varied and interesting information as to the signs 
which swung before the doors of old-time rural hostelries; the persons and personages who 
frequented those amiable establishments; the things that they ate and drank—drank in 
particular, and the cost thereof; the manner of their sleeping, if sleep there were in the 
stentorian privacy of a dormitory full of beds, two teamsters to a bed; the character, nature, 
and habits of landlords general and landlords particular; and even the ways of tavern high- 
waymen and ambulant ghosts; but he will discover nothing about any such thing as a 
fiddler’s throne. Fiddlers are mentioned,—yet cautiously, though one account informs us 
that dancing was a favorite pastime of young folk in days subsequent to the Revolution. 

“Sometimes dancing commenced at four o’clock and the custom was to dance until the 
same hour in the morning—twelve hours of brisk dancing to a single fiddle . . . !’* In the 
old dance-hall of Muzzey’s Monument House there were two open fireplaces. This dance- 
hall, and others like it, between whiles, were utilized as dormitories. But while the fiddler 
is spoken of, no mention of a throne appears here or elsewhere. 

Too much weight, however, should not be given to such negative evidence. A good 
many writers of books use their eyes more assiduously in the perusal of earlier authorities 
than in achieving their own authority through observation. The lack of literature about 
fiddlers’ thrones may, then, quite as well be accepted to prove that these articles were so 
common as to be taken for granted by early writers, and hence neglected by late ones. The 
throne illustrated, however simple, exhibits a definitiveness of design and treatment that 
seems to preclude the theory that it is a unique example. 

It was found in a ruined tavern in Deerfield, New Hampshire, was purchased by Miss 
Twitchell, and, by her, presented to the New Hampshire Society of Cincinnati at Exeter, 
where it is now in storage. Deerfield, New Hampshire is, by the way, not to be confused 
with the well-advertised Deerfield, Massachusetts. The former is a town situated some 
eighteen miles from Concord. When, in days gone, the new railroad passed it by, it fell into 
a slumber whose peace has since known little interruption. But it was once the centre of a 
thriving community, possessed various churches, taverns, and schools, and sent its quota 
to fight in the War of the Revolution. 

It is from this prosperous era and the genial social life which graced it that dates the 
elaborate fiddler’s throne that constituted a focus for the ballroom of a tavern whose name 
has not been recorded for present use, and whose history has eluded the searcher for taverns 
of old romance. The slightly trefoil outline of the platform is worth notice; so, too, is the 
competent and graceful curve of the throne itself. The jackknife work seliichs 3 is utihieed for 
herringbone pattern on the pilasters and for the diamond shapes that decorate the band 
below the cornice moulding is characteristic of much rural New England architectural en- 
richment, whether of doorways or of fireplace mantels. The wood lambrequin at the top 
of the fiddler’s niche is worthy of observation as something of a rarity, at least in the form 
here used. 

More about this and other fiddlers’ thrones should be known and published. Here is a 
pretty problem for readers of ANTIQUES. Will they help in the solution of it? 





*«Old Taverns of Lexington,” in Proceedings of the Lexington Historical Society (1886-89), Vol I, p. 81. 
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The Carved Combs of the Burgenland 


By Cyrit G. E. Bunt 
Drawings by the Author 


hair.” That may be why, from prehistoric times to 


[Jisierthar may “woman’s crowning glory is her 


the present day, woman has done her best to im- 
prove its appearance by all means in her power. And quite 


rightly. For, over and above the fas- 
cination that dwells in varied modes 
of coiling or braiding, she has dis- 
covered the means, by the addition 
of ornaments, to enhance its charm. 
Between a simple ribbon and a dia- 
dem of brilliants lies a wide range of 
decorative choice, governed, in each 
instance, primarily by the purse of 
the individual. But sound artistic 
considerations will always support 
the claim of the comb to be the hair 
ornament par excellence. Perhaps 
this is because it includes, as all 
things beautiful should, great deco- 
rative capabilities with very real 
utility. 

Modern jewellers have made the 
comb often an ornament of much 
beauty, but it is not of such work 
that I wish to speak. No matter how 





producing them. Yet in times gone by, at least two towns 
were celebrated principally for their production. These 
towns,—Sterzing in the Tyrol and Steyr in Upper Austria, 
—both produced excellent work, examples of which are to 


Fig. 7 


wonderful as bits of clever craftsmanship, such pieces lack 
the personal quality which would:entitle them to rank as 
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Fig. 2 


works of art. That 
term, however, is ap- 
propriately applied 
to the carved combs 
of the Alpine regions 
of Austria. Indeed, 
of all the various 
objects upon which 
the native skill of 
Austria’s peasant 
craftsmen has been 
exercised there is, 
perhaps, none more 
fascinating. Carved 
often by young men 
as love tokens for 
their sweethearts; 
wrought, therefore, 
with an infinitude of 
care, these combs 
prove that, when the 
heart is in the work, 
an object of art al- 
most inevitably re- 
sults. 


The art of carving these beautiful horn combs has now 
passed to the limbo of forgotten crafts, and it is doubtful 
whether, today, a single worker could be found capable of 





be seen in the museums of Vienna 
and elsewhere. Many examples, too, 
are still preserved among the village 
folk, thanks to the fact that the 
high valleys lie off the beaten track 
of tourists. They are doubtless pre- 
served, like the fine, old, character- 
istic costumes, for feasts and gala 
occasions. 

Very few of these combs are to be 
encountered outside the country of 
their origin, although Chinese, Span- 
ish, and Parisian types, in tortoise 
shell, often of great beauty, are 
familiar enough. These, fine as they 
are, cannot compare with those of 
the Austrian mountain villages in 
point of interest or of authentic 
value. For, while the Chinese combs 
have palpably been made for the 
European market, and many of the 


Parisian for the Spanish market, our Austrian examples 
have been made by peasants for peasant wear at home, 
and exhibit in their designs the stamp of authentic folk- 


tradition. 


It is clear that the motifs employed are related to those 


of the sister art of 
woodcarving. As 
seen in the combs 
these motifs are, of 
course, circum- 
cribed by limita- 
tions of material, 
yet great variety is 
obtained by aclever 
use of lacelike sil- 
houette. Although 
not infrequently, in 
olden days, combs 
were carved from 
ivory, bone, or even 
wood, their most 
usual material, from 
the seventeenth 
century onward, 
has been horn. 
Shapes too have 
altered with the 
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Fig. 3 


movement of modes and fashions. The early form was 
long, straight, and narrow. Later a variety of beautifully 


curved shapes were evolved. 
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Just how old is the art of comb-carving is hard to say. 
But when it comes to a study of surviving examples, we 
are likely to concentrate on the eighteenth century, and 
the early years of the nineteenth. Of seventeenth-century 
combs not many are now extant. Combs of the later period 
are, however, exhibited in the Steyr museum and in the 
Vienna museum of peasant art. Several of these are the 
work of Steyr’s earliest and most celebrated comb-maker, 
Georg Rogg. These, as was not unusual with combs of 
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Fig. 4 


that period, have the name and date worked in the design. 
In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century the art 
was at its best; but the records of Steyr show that by mid- 
nineteenth century the craft was already dying out. Thus 
in 1848 there were no more than six combmakers left in 
that town. In 1860 there were only four. Six years later 
there were but two; and, at last, a solitary one. Of the 
craft at Sterzing we have less exact information, although 
for centuries the place was famed for its ivory and bone 
hair ornaments, not only combs but pretty hairpins, carved 
and pierced, such as the women of the Tyrol wear. 

It would be pleasant to illustrate the subject of Tyrolese 
combs with such a number of designs that there would be 
no need to speak in their praise. But selection is imperative. 
Especially attractive is a high-tailed variety in white horn, 
often richly carved with pierced designs of lace-like fine- 
ness. Of this type we illustrate one with a pleasingly dis- 
played floral star of simple yet elegant design,—an orna- 
ment fit to grace any coiffure. Of quite different type is 
the next example, from Carniola, boldly carved in sinuous 
forms. A greater contrast it would be difficult to find: the 
one displaying a pattern formed by the fret; the other de- 
pending entirely upon the firm outline and rounded 
smoothness of its surface; with an ivory effect, for its 
charm. (Figs. 2 and 3.) The products of Steyr may be 
exemplified by the two next drawings, although, amid so 
great a variety of design, one may scarcely say that these 
are more than representative. (Figs. 1 and 4.) 

The earlier, angular forms are, perhaps, more curious 
than beautiful and are comparable with similar combs 
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Fig. 5 








































































from Germany and Silesia of about the same period. But 
the later examples exhibit more finished skill in the hand- 
ling of motive, whether of floral, geometic, or (more 
rarely), figure subjects. Frequéntly the charm of the 
pierced design is, in these combs, set off by painting and 
gilding and by a backing of colored tinfoil which scinti- 
lates through the piercings. Beautifully curved fern fronds, 
weeping willows, and other plant-life moifts are treated 
with artistic feeling and technical mastery. A typical ex- 
ample of the cut-paper patterns used by the craftsmen of 
Steyr is illustrated (Fig. 1). 

A representative specimen of old Sterzing work is the 
subject of our next illustration. (Fig. 5.) The angular out- 
line and comparative narrowness, as well as the curious 
piercing of the border, are typical of the early period. 
Figure subjects are much more frequently chosen in 
Sterzing than elsewhere. Quaintly handled religious sub- 
jects, scenes from peasant life, double-eagles and birds, 
such as appear on the comb shown (Fig. 6) are surrounded 
by scrolled floral devices. It is easy to see that here we are 
in touch with an aspect of peasant art which is more truly 
traditional than that of Steyr and therefore more interest- 
ing, even though less highly artistic. But from whatever 
town they come, the individualism exhibited by these 
combs, their stylistic affinity with the decoration used in the 
other peasant arts, and no less, their own intrinsic beauty, 
serve to make them a study of surpassing interest. 
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Antiques Abroad 





Some Special Information, Gossip, and a Warning 


ONDONX: There can be no doubt whatever 

that the interest in antiques is growing over here, as 

I understand that it is growing in America. I am 

going shortly, in a sad mood, to see the contents of Cassio- 
bury Park at Watford in Hertfordshire sold under the 


hammer :—a fine old seat in a 
gloriousEnglish park,home of 
the earls of Essex. There are 
traditions of the old place 
that go back to Offa, King of 
Mercia in the year 793. In 
1680 Cassiobury was rebuilt 
and Evelyn in his Diary tells 
of this wondrous new house 
with carvings by Grinling 
Gibbons and chimney man- 
tels of Irish marble and “‘the 
walks, ponds, and rural ele- 
gancies” in the formal 
style of Louis Quatorze. The 
Cassiobury gardener of that 
date, Rose by name, went to 
Versailles to study the won- 
ders of its royal pleasure 
grounds. 

Here are to be found 
Brussels tapestries after Ten- 
niers, wonderful Boule writ- 
ing tables, Chippendale cab- 
inets and Hepplewhitechairs, 
pictures by Lely and Van- 
dyck, and a great dinner ser- 
vice of Sevres, feuille de choux 
pattern, dating from about 
1763. This sale begins on 
the 12th of June and con- 
tinues ten days under aus- 
pices of the London firm of 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley the famous auction- 
eers of English country seats. 
Americans expecting to be in 
London at that date should 
make a note of this for I can 
vouch for it; there will be 


some fine things sold and some glorious bargains. Watford 


is half an hour from London. 
* * 


Just now a great number of persons are searching the 
print-shops in London and elsewhere, for Rowlandson’s 
drawings. It all comes from the news that Mr. Sessler of 
Philadelphia paid £1300 for a folio volume containing 88 of 
Rowlandson’s water-colour drawings for the English Dance 
of Death by Dr.Syntax (William Combe) 1815-16. The same 


By AuToLycos 





From the Stratford-on-Avon original 
PiastTErR HEAD oF SHAKESPEARE 
Usually accepted as an accurate representation of the poet. 





buyer gave £800 for 68 drawings, in pencil and ink washed 
with colour, by Rowlandson, made in 1782 during a post- 
chaise tour through England when the artist went to view 
the wreck of the Royal George at Spithead. Rowlandson’s 
prices have gone up. He was a caricaturist; but in his 


drawings there is usually a 
vein of pathos in spite of the 
satyric cloven hoof, if cloven 
hoof it may be called. Evena 
grim caricaturist like Ho- 
garth had his beauteous mo- 
ments; as in the Ballad 
Singer, a sweet figure of an 
English rose surrounded by 
coarse loungers. The Thames 
at Marlow by Rowlandson, 
bought in 1893 for £7, 
brought £147 last month at 
auction. In 1893, the old 
Castle Inn at Hampton Court 
fetched £3 17s 6d, now it 
fetched £99. There were 
many people not so many 
years ago who picked up 
Rowlandson drawings at ten 
shillings apiece. Now they 
are worth fifty times that. 
Of course we speak of the 
original drawings, many un- 
published, not the illustra- 
tions which have appeared 
printed in colours in vol- 
umes. But these, too. have a 
value, fast increasing. 
Whatever one may say of 
England as a land of hidden 
treasure houses, perhaps 
France offers more marvels. 
Recently I paid a visit to 
Paris mainly to see the house 
of Baronne Salomon de 
Rothschild shortly to be 
handed to the French na- 
tion. It stands at No. 11 
Rue Berryer, behind the 


statue ot Balzac, off the Avenue de Friedland. Much of its 


contents is to be dispersed, but the marvellous snuff-boxes, 
* the armour, and the tapestries will enrich the Louvre. 


* 





Mainly formed before 1870, this treasure has only been 
known to the initiate. American visitors to Paris should 
search this out and demand a view. 


* * 


To come back to London. There is not one Londoner in 
a hundred thousand who knows of what I now am writing. 
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A Batt-Box For SUCKERS 
Really a snuff box. Others are being made in Holland, the 
top left blank for inscribing a saleable name. This has been 
conveniently arranged for Oliver Cromwell. Beware of 
such pieces! 


Among artists and men of letters here, I am the only man 
of my acquaintance who has seen the gallery I disclose. It 
is almost secret. Go to Queen Anne’s Gate (it is a street 
adjacent to St. James’s Park Station, within walking dis- 
tance of Westminster Abbey); knock at the first door on 
the left, the private house of Lord Glenconner and ask to 
see the Tennant Collection. You will be admitted on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons only. The sole form- 
ality is the signing of a visitors’ book. Here you will see a 
superb though small collection of pictures including 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morland, Romney, Hoppner, 
Constable, and Turner, with a sprinkling of French mas- 
ters. And while you are at Queen’s Gate, look at the fine 
early eighteenth century doorways of the time of Queen 
Anne. There is no other street like this in London. 
* * * 


At the sale of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts collection at 
Christie’s fine happenings stir the world of art this month. 
The pictures are bringing phenomenal prices. There is Sir 
Walter Scott by Raeburn, and Nelson by Abbott, not a 
well-known artist, who painted several portraits of Nelson 
and has only one other portrait to his name, that of Cowper 
the poet. But people will soon be searching for all else that 
Lemuel F. Abbott did during the opening years of the 
nineteenth century. 

Four historic portraits of Shakespeare are being sold. 
One was found in a small shop in the Minories, near the 
Tower of London, in 1788 and was bought again at auction 
in 1792 for five guineas. This is signed “Gul. Shakspear, 
1597 R.B.,” and is termed the Felton portrait, in honour 





of the bidder at auction. The Lumley portrait belonged to 
Lord John Lumley, of Lumley Castle, Durham, a con. 


temporary of Shakespeare. There is a Zuccaro portrait 


attributed to 1602, and another, termed the “Burdett. 
Coutts” portrait, with a ruff. 

I have before me a letter from the late Sir Edward 
Durning Lawrence, who was no believer in Shakespeare at 
all. “Bill Shaks of Stratford never held a pen in his hand in 
his life as he was totally unable to read or write. At Strat. 
ford there is not one single object that could possibly have 
any connexion with the Stratford ‘essential clown’ as Ben 
Jonson describes him.” And the late Sir Edward was the 
author of the The Shakespeare Myth. 


* * * 


The wheel-back colonial chair in elm or yew is well 
known. See the fine prototype by Hepplewhite in mahog- 
any, made toward the end of the eighteenth century. This 
example, without any companions, turned up recently in 
London. It has the camel back of Chippendale and the 
straight legs he loved, with just a suggestion, in the brack- 
ets at the seat, of his Chinese style. The splat with its two 
wheels is Hepplewhite’s and the added, almost superfluous, 
ornament of the front legs is his. And so far as is known it 
has no fellows. ee 


Coming from Holland are numerous snuff-boxes such as 
the one illustrated. Here the seller has placed “O. Crom- 
well, 1655,” for the English market. The tops are left plain 
to be embellished with saleable names. Please look out for 
the early appearance of Benjamin Franklin, George Wash- 
ington, and other good sellers. As I write they are newly 
inscribed and are on their way across the Atlantic. 





A HeppLewHITe WHEEL-BACK CHAIR 
A stray example, combining elements of both Chippendale 
and Hepplewhite design. No duplicate is known. 
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An Encuisu Format GArDEN (late seventeenth century) 
Frontispiece and title page from The Compleat Gardner. Interesting as s 


is from a copper plate. 

















: THE 
Compleat Gardner : 
OR, 

Directions for CULTIVATING 
AND 
Right ORDERING 
OF 
AND 


KITCHEN-GARDENS._ 





By Mounfieur De /a Quintinye. 





Now Compendioufly Abridg’d, and made of mors 
Ufe, with very Confiderable Improvements. 





By George London, and Henry Wife. 





LONDON 
Printed for AZ, Gillyflower, at the Spread Eagle ix 
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Weftminfter-Hall, MDC XC IX, 
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howing formal and somewhat rigid treatment of garden design. The original frontispiece 


Books—Old and Rare 


The Hither Side of Eden 


By GEORGE 
valve lover of antiques and of old books is likewise 


a lover of gardens and of garden literature, and very 

properly so; for is not a garden the most antique of 
things? Sir Thomas Browne, in The Garden of Cyrus, says, 
“Gardens were before gardeners, and but some hours after 
the Earth.” Bacon wrote: “God first planted a garden; and 
indeed it is the purest of human pleasures. It is the greatest 
refreshment to the spirits of man.” The tranquil delights of 
the lover of old books are matched by those of the gar- 
dener, and there is something in the temperament of the 


H. SARGENT 


bibliophile that finds satisfaction in the perusal of the 
literature of gardens. It is an extensive literature, too; and 
there are many book-collectors who specialize in this form 
of their hobby, while no one claims to having a well-bal- 
anced library of old books unless it contains a few, at least, 
of the volumes in which bygone worthies have set forth the 
enjoyments of the garden. 

It is not given to all collectors to own a copy of the first 
treatise on husbandry in the English language. Indeed, but 
one collector can own that precious volume. A. Fitzher- 
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bert’s Here begynneth a newe tracte or treatyse moost prof yt- 
able for all husbande men; and very frutefull for all other per- 
sons to rede,* printed by Richard Pynson of London in 
1523, for the Britwell Court library, contained the only copy 
known. It was bought for the library of Henry E. Hunting- 
ton, of New York and California, last February, for £320. 

All sixteenth-century books of gardening and husbandry 
are rare and valuable. The Britwell Court copy of the 
anonymous The craft of Graffing and planting of trees, a 
black-letter quarto of eight leaves with an interesting wood 
cut on the title, brought £380 at the same sale. Even up to 
the middle of the seventeenth century this class of litera- 
ture is composed of rarities, although one of the most fa- 
mous of garden books, Gerard’s Herball; or General Historie 
of Plantes, was published in 1597 and during the next half 
century passed through various editions and had many 
imitators. Herbals, however, were not, strictly speaking, 
garden literature, as they dealt rather with the medicinal 
properties of plants. The publication of this work made 
Gerard’s name a household word. It contains more than 
1800 woodcuts, and the engraved title, beside containing a 
portrait of the author, gives a view of his gardens at 
Holborn. 

In the seventeenth century John Parkinson’s great 
work, Paradisi in Sole, “Park-in-Sun,” a play of words on 
the author’s name, published in London in 1629, became 
the most famous of garden books. The title is a Jong one: 
Paradisi in Sole, Paradisus Terrestris; or, a Garden of all 
Sorts of Pleasant Flowers which oure English ayre will per- 


mitt to be noursed up; with a Kitchen Garden of all manners 


of Herbes, Rootes and Fruites, for Meate or Sause used with 


us, and an Orchard of all sorts of fruit-bearing Trees and -#f 


Shrubbes fit for our Land, together with the right Orderinge, 
Planting and Preserving of them and their Uses and Ver- 
tues. Collected by Fohn Parkinson, Apothecary of London. 
For the publication of this work the author received from 
King Charles I the title of “Botanicus Regius Primarius.” 
It contains descriptions of nearly a thousand plants, 780 of 
which are figured. Parkinson’s work is now very rare, and 
good copies bring from $200 to $300. The author followed 
this, eleven years later, with The Theater of Plantes, dedi- 
cated to King Charles I, and containing descriptions of 
nearly 3800 plants. 

In 1653, the year in which Walton’s Compleat Angler saw 
the light, there was published one of the most entertaining 
of garden books, now exceedingly rare, William Lawson’s 
small quarto, 4 New Orchard and Garden, which really con- 
tained four books in one; The Country House-wives Garden, 
also byLawson; the others, Simon Harvard’s Art of Prop- 
ogating Plants, and the anonymous The Husbandman’s 
Fruitfull Orchard. This popular work went through six edi- 
tions in the next two decades. Its quaint wording and its 
excessive wisdom are entertaining, and Lawson’s enthusi- 
asm for gardens, orchards, and bees is contagious. 

John Evelyn is a name to conjure with, although Evelyn 
is better known as a diarist than as a horticultural writer. 
Traveling much on the Continent, his translation of The 
French Gardiner, published in 1658, was produced at his 
English home, Sayes Court, near Deptford, where he had 
famous gardens. His Sy/va, published in 1664, was the first 


*See Antiques for February, p. 80 for illustration. 


Paradilus Terrestris. 
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Berore THE SERPENT CAME Courtesy of Charles 8. Sargent 
In naming his book Paradisi in Sole Parkinson perpetrated a Latin pun on 
his own name. This is a much reduced picture of the delightful woodblock 
title page, introducing Adam and Eve amid many flowers of present 
day familiarity. This is from the second edition, of 1656. 


book issued by the Royal Society; and his Kalendarium 
Hortense; or, the Gardener’s Almanack, the first edition of 
which appeared in that year, was exceedingly popular, and 
went quickly through several editions,—the tenth appear- 
ing in 1706. 

In 1693 appeared another famous garden book, The 
Compleat Gardner, by M. de la Quintinye, a French horti- 
culturist, a folio “made English” by Evelyn, who wrote 
a commendatory notice for the second edition of three years 
later. This second edition was abridged and issued in a 
12mo. by George London and Henry Wise, gardeners to 
the Royal Majesties. It deals largely with orcharding, al- 
though Evelyn, in his unpaged four leaves of commenda- 
tion (which should appear between pages xiv and xv of the 
work), speaks of the authors as not “less knowing in that 
most useful (though less pompous part of Horticulture) 
the Potagere, Meloniere, Culinarie Garden.” The Com- 
pleat Gardner is to be commended, today, to booklovers 
and garden lovers alike. 
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Many of the old garden books are within the reach of 

rsons of moderate means, and the library of the lover of 
the antique should have at least one of them which may be 
taken up at any time to furnish a half hour’s delight. 
Lawson’s ideal garden may seem like a castle in Spain; but 
who would not enjoy his description of this terrestrial 
paradise? The walks are to be broad and long, bordered 
with chamomile, with roses, cowslips, primroses, violets 
and the “faire and sweet-scenting woodbine, double and 
single and double-double,” arranged in borders and squares 
adjoining. The small fruits are to be planted’ beside the 
hedges, which may be trimmed to shapes of men and 
beasts. There is to be a maze, “well framed a man’s height,” 
a bowling alley, which is, of course, the old English bowl- 
ing green, or “‘a pair of buts to stretch your arms.” 

A stream, well stocked with trout, or a moat, whereon 
may be placed a boat, are commended. A vine overshadow- 
ing a seat, a sundial and some “‘antickworks”—including a 
“true diall or clock,’—an eolian harp, a brood of night- 
ingales to sing and, with the assistance of the “gentle 
Robin red-brest” to keep the trees clear of caterpillars,— 
with blackbirds and thrushes as companions,—are also 
necessary. Finally there must be bees, well ordered, which 
“make as much for ornament as either flowers, or forme or 
cleannesse, and are as commodious as any of, or all the 
rest.” “With such a garden,” asks the author, “how will 
you be wrapt in delight?” How, indeed! 

Garden books became so numerous in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries that few attained outstanding 
prominence. To the collector, the golden age of garden 
literature ended about the year 1700. To those who enter 
this field of specialized collecting, or who seek some in- 
dividual work for their private libraries, however, a word 
of caution is necessary. Every book should be carefully 
collated, to be sure that it contains al! the plates called for 
and lacks no pages. Buying of a reputable dealer, one need 
not do this for himself. But if he goes bargain hunting, or 
comes across some quaint and interesting garden book un- 
expectedly, he should make sure that he is not getting an 
imperfect copy. Many of these garden books of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were worn, or suffered 
loss of leaves, by constant use; and while a part of a six- 
teenth-century book on gardening is worth having, it is 
better to take a later, but complete, work, if the contents 
are interesting. For unlike some collectors’ books, those on 
gardens are actually to be read. 


NOTES 
The sale of the private library of the late Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts in London was one of the most important 





of the present season. The first day’s offerings included the 
autograph manuscript, five pages octavo and sixty-nine 
pages quarto, of The Haunted Man and the Ghost’s Bargain, 
accompanied by a letter of presentation from Charles 
Dickens. This story, the last of the Christmas Books, was 
published in 1848. This is the most important Dickens 
manuscript sold at auction for many years, and was 
bought for a Philadelphia dealer for $18,500. 


* * * 


But the sensation of the Burdett-Coutts sale came on 
the second day, when the Daniel copy of the First Folio of 
Shakespeare was sold. This copy was secured by the Bar- 
oness Burdett-Coutts in 1864. when she paid for it $3,500, 
the highest price ever given for a First Folio at auction. 
At last month’s sale, after spirited bidding, it was bought 
by the Rosenbach Company, of Philadelphia and New 
York, for $43,000, the world’s record price for the First 
Folio. The copy is as nearly perfect as any in existence. 
Another First Folio, slightly imperfect, but in a contem- 
porary binding, with the Sheldon arms, and with a cancel 
leaf in Romeo and Fuliet (one of three copies known) went 
to the same buyer for $22,000. This copy last appeared in 
the auction room in 1781, when it brought $10. Shakes- 
peare’s Poems of 1640, in original binding, which brought 
only $220 in the Daniel sale went to Rosenbach for $7,000. 
The casket made to hold the Folios, carved from the wood 
of Herne’s oak, mentioned in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
was also purchased by the Rosenbach Company for $5,000. 
The Rosenbach purchases amounted to $85,000 out of a 
total of $102,000 for the day’s sale. 


* * * 


The library of the late Theodore N. Vail, president of the 
American Bell Telephone Company, dispersed at the And- 
erson Galleries in New York, comprised some 1,350 lots of 
important items. Dickens and Thackeray first editions 
brought about the same prices as those in the recent Jupp 
and Van Duzer sales, although the rarest Thackerayana in 
the Van-Duzer sale brought better prices for better copies. 

Mr. Vail’s library also contained an important collec- 
tion of Washingtoniana, among which were many personal 
relics. Of these perhaps the most noteworthy were two 
silver cups used by Washington during the Revolution, a 
small brass cannon owned by him, and a pair of Sheffield 
candlesticks, which he used on his desk at Mount Vernon. 

The sale demonstrated that the present fashion among 
collectors is for English literature rather than for Ameri- 
cana, and that prices, without any particularly great de- 
flation, are approaching a normal and stable condition. 
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FiemisH Tapestry ( fifteenth century) 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 


This magnificent late fifteenth-century piece is the gem of the textiles in the Dreicer collection. Observe that it represents not only the crucifixion, 
but the approach to Calvary, the deposition from the Cross, and the entombment of Christ. An angel bears off the soul of the repentant thief on 
the left, while a devil carries that of the unrepentant thief, head down, into the murky clouds at the right. These figures are almost too small to 


Be readily observed in the reproduction. 


The Museum and the Collector 


The Dreicer Bequest at the Metropolitan Museum 


By Cuartes OveR CorneELius 


HE most important group of museum acquisitions 

announced during the month of May is that 

which constitutes the collection bequeathed to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, by the late 
Michael Dreicer. The entire collection has been installed in 
one gallery of the museum, where it will remain until the 
completion of the new south wing of the building, to which 
it wal eventually be moved. It comprises paintings, sculp- 
tures, and decorative arts of high quality, chiefly of the 
late Medieval and early Renaissance periods, and offers a 
valuable addition to the museum collections representing 
these times. 

The group of paintings, very interesting as a whole, 
contains a number of pieces of the first rank. Among them 
are representative works of the Flemish, Franco-Flemish, 
French, Italian, German, and Spanish schools. The occur- 


rence of such names as Hans Memling, Roger van der 
Weyden, Mabuse, Piero di Cosimo, Martin Schongauer, 
and El Greco indicates the periods and the diversity of 
types represented. 

Of the sculptures, a number of pieces date from the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, while a charming 
Annunication in stone is Rhenish of the early fifteenth 
century. 

Among the decorative arts are many interesting ex- 
amples in wood and stone, bronze casting, inlay, and 
weaving. 

Of the textiles, the magnificent Flemish tapestry from 
about 1500 holds an unrivaled place. Amazingly compli- 
cated in its detail, it possesses consummate decorative 
quality in design, color, and texture. Its rich and brilliant 
colors include a deep greenish blue modulated from dark 
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to light; a fine red, almost ruby, occurs in various details 
while these dominant colors are emphasized by the old 
gold of the enframement, the variation of colors and tones 
in the flowers, costumes or landscapes, and the employ- eel 

ment of metal threads of gold and silver. ere rr Teale ay ia ot 

The most important piece of furniture in the collection ~~ 
is a fifteenth century French Gothic dresser. The design of 
the piece is unusual; and it is, further, enriched by elabo- 
rate carving which includes the heraldic device of some 
branch of the Barbiere family. A very lovely little oak 
coffer of the same period is elaborately carved with Gothic 
tracery and architectural details reduced almost to the 
scale of goldsmiths’ work. 

A group of small bronzes still remains to be mentioned. 
This includes examples of Italian workmanship with one 
or two Flemish pieces showing Italian influence. Of en- 
tirely different character but of related material is a little 
chasse of thirteenth-century Limoges enamel whereon are 
depicted the martyrdom and burial of Saint Thomas a 
Becket. 

It is interesting to examine this little collection as a 
whole, since it confesses a dominance of Flemish art of the 
late Gothic and early Renaissance times. It offers oppor- 
tunity to acquire facile appreciation of the qualities which 
gave to this great artistic epoch its lasting beauty. The 
influence of the Italian love of beautiful, singing color and 
keen tactile quality shows itself everywhere and renders 









Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
Goruic Dresser (French, fifteenth century) 
Rated as an important piece, but lacking the exquisiteness of the coffer 
illustrated. 






particularly homogeneous the artistic effect of the collection. 

It is this homogeneity which is, of all qualities, the most 
desirable in collections, since it indicates a consistent and 
sincere taste on the part of the collector. When there is 
added to this taste a full appreciation of artistic quality 
and historic importance, the best qualifications of a collec- 
tor are summarized. 

In short space it is impossible to do justice to the many 
details of such a group of material as is included in the 
Dreicer bequest, but a more full discussion of the individ- 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum ual objects may be found in the May Bulletin of the 


Smatt Gortuic Correr (fifteenth century) Metropolitan Museum.* 
Of carved oak, handled almost as delicately as if it were the work of a gold- BRL: 
smith. *Published by the Metropolitan Museum of New York City: price 20 cents. 
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In a style popular between 1780 and 1795 and available for a variety of decorative uses today 


The Home Market’ 


By BonDoME 


HE two decorative panels illustrated above come 
from France via New York, where they were, at 
last accounts, awaiting observation by the dis- 
cerning eye. Aside from their intrinsic quality, they gain 
not a little in interest from the fact of having exerted their 
special fascinations in the villa at Nohant, near La Chartre 
where George Sand spent her blithe girlhood, and, after an 
interval of stormy years, her long, industrious, and far 
from undisturbed decline. 
But about all that this perennially undiminished super- 
flapper ever had to do with these panels was to live in the 
midst of them. The panels antedate her by a matter of two 
decades, at least. She inherited them, with Nohant, from 
her grandmother who had brought her up. Her own selec- 
tion of decorative environment might probably have been 
different. Here is Balzac’s description of a visit to the 
astounding dame: 
“T found comrade George Sand in a dressing gown, 
smoking an after-dinner cigar beside the fire in a huge and 


*The items noted in this column are usually for sale somewhere. Information 
will be given if requested. 


lonely room. She was wearing jolly yellow slippers with 
ruffles, flirtatious stockings, and red trousers.” 

That was in 1838, when the lady in the case had not 
quite turned thirty-four. But she had already achieved a 
canonical double chin, and, apparently, tastes more in 
keeping with the Fugendsty/, as yet unborn, than with 
the delightful period of transition, or of decadence—ac-. 
cording to the point of view—which occurs as the severity 
of the style Louis XVI begins to thaw during the warm 
closing years of the eighteenth century. 

In date these panels can hardly be earlier than 1780 or 
later than 1795. But I like to think of them as essentialy 
Directoire in charaéter:—the classicism of an earlier day 
enlivened with an air of feminine frivolity,—a Marie 
Antionette mood, more easily sensed than analyzed,— 
softened with the conscious sentimentalism of Greuze and 
Fragonard, and colorfully enriched with borrowings from 
Dutch flower painters. 

George Sand and the panels were at Nohant together for 
many years. It was the authoress that attracted attention. 
All the great folk of the time seemed to consider it a privi- 
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A Brace oF AraB Pistois (eighteenth century) 
Superb examples in unusually fine condition. 


lege to undertake two fearsome days of travel by diligence 
to visit her. But just as the panels preceded the coming 
into the world of the famous mistress of the villa, so they 
have long survived her exit. Perhaps they could be less 
well spared. 

All told, there are five of them, each differing slightly 
from the other, but all showing a similar motif—an urn 
filled with a great and gorgeous bouquet of flowers, and 
suspended miraculously in mid air by means of beaded 
cords borne by flying birds. The original gold frames are 
still there, and the gray painted wood mountings. Their 
capabilities for bringing rejoicement to the walls of a 
panelled room are great. 

* *e * 


Perhaps it is a far cry from decorative panels to fire- 
arms. But for many, the fascination of elaborately wrought 
weapons is greater than that which could ever be exerted 
by the most exquisite and costly household furbishings 
ever devised. A trusted firearm, whose faithful functioning 
at a critical moment may constitute the sole barrier be- 
tween a man and various unpleasant forms of death, tends 
to assume, in the eyes of its owner, certain highly personal 
qualities and values that deserve, and receive, lavish 
tribute of care and affection. Indeed, the rule holds for all 
weapons of offense and defense so long as an individual 
uses them. Savage decoration,—some of it—is, I believe, 
supposed to possess a magical quality calculated to in- 
crease the killing power of spear and lance, and the pro- 
tecting power of the shield. 

A well-treated pistol is assuredly a weapon more to be 
trusted than a pistol neglected or abused. So there may 
be magic in all fighting gear. 

If they were reproduced a trifle larger, however, the 
magic of the two Arab pistols here illustrated: would be 
somewhat more compelling. They are an uncommonly fine 
pair of flint locks of eighteenth-century origin, and, in the 
excellence of their condition as well as in their superiority 
of workmanship, constitute something of a rarity. 

The stocks are ebony and of that peculiarly sinuous 
shape that invariably suggests the desert horseman. Orna- 
ment is in low relief carving of the wood itself, together 
with silver and brass inlay and overlay elaborately carved 
and engraved, and further ornamented with semi-precious 
rubies and emeralds. 
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Charles Street 
CHARLES T. GRILLEY 


Boston, Mass. 
“Look for the Green Curtains” 


ANTIQUES, AUTOGRAPHS 
OLD PAINTINGS, PLAYBILLS, PRINTS 
OLD BOOKS 





We (ater to the (olleétor’s Wants 
TELEPHONE, BOWDOIN 3405-J 

T the foot of Old Beacon Hill where a street 

A named for the home of the Republic’s First 

President meets and crosses a street named 

for an English King, you will discover behind many- 

paned windows — set in a venerable wall — a show- 

room full of American antiques that date back to 
spacious days of great personages. 


The place and the things there displayed 
are worthy of a visit. 


FLAYDERMAN & KAUFMAN 
65, 67 & 68 Cuartes Street (at Mt.Vernon St.) BOSTON 


Main showroom northeast corner of the Old Charles Street Church 
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Fiistorical and Old Blue (hina, 
Glass, (up Plates, 


Ornaments, Etc. 


MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 
260 Brow Street, East Provipencg, R.I. 


Telephone, East PRovipENCE 130-R 


C.-F. LEBBIE = Ca. 
Booksellers and Appraisers 


( Book -Auétioneers for Over Forty Years ) 
3 HAMILTON PLACE, ROOMS 214-216 


BOSTOXN 


To Antique Dealers and (olleétors 
Ges us a list of your Old Books, Old Prints, 
Portraits, Whaling Pictures, Old Autograph 
Letters, and Documents. 
Large or small lots of Books, etc., purchased for 
cash. Appraisals made for Probate, Income Tax, 
or Insurance. 
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AN OLD MEETING HALL 
filled with 


SELECTED ANTIQUES 


Furniture (including some rare Pine) 
—s Mirrors, Pewter; Rugs, China 
al Glass, Odd bits of Iron 


RATHEERINE N. LORING 


WAYLAND (Telephone 76) MASS. 
on the BostoN-WorCESTER Highway 








Don’t Fail to Uistt and Lunch at the 
Historic 


Jaquith Mansion 
Washing ton, No A. 


BuILT 1775 


ON STATE ROAD TO NEWPORT AND THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Choice Colonial and Criental Antiques 


ALSOP & BISSELL 
ANTIQUES 


Furniture, Glass, China, Staffordshire 
Mirrors, Etc. 


MAIN STREET 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 








Antiques 


Decorations 





Spectal 
Showing of 
Old Glass 
673 Michigan 
Boulevard, North 
Chicago, Illinois 














There are said to be some fifteen thousand persons in 
America who are collectors of firearms. How this exotic 
pair of pistols would get on with a rack full of Kentucky 
rifles is more than I can guess. But it seems an even bet 
that each would recognize the other’s special aspects of 
superiority in make and in offensive power and that they 
would dwell very amicably together. Though “east is east 
and west is west” the bond of bravery is a common one 
for men and weapons alike. 





Antiques in Current Magazines 


CHINA 


Liverpoot anpD Bristot Detrr Tires. John A. G. Watson, 
in The Connoisseur for April. Illustrations and description of 
tiles made by Liverpool and Bristol potters in the eighteenth 
century. 

Tue Jotry Orv Tosy. Mary Harrod Northend, in April 
International Studio. Illustrated Tobies of assorted shapes 
sizes, and dates, and their collectors. 


FABRICS AND TEXTILES 


ByzanTINE TEXTILES. Roger Gilman and Jane Bowler Gilman, 
in Art and Archaeology for April. Illustrated. Persian begin- 
nings of the art of silk weaving; the use of silks of the Byzantine 
period for shrouds of saints or wrappings of relics; and the 
spread of Oriental ideas by means of the silk industry. 


FURNISHINGS 

THE TALE or A TRANSFORMED Hatt. Alice Van Leer Carrick, 
in The House Beautiful for May. Illustrated. The beginning 
of a collector’s interest and its outcome. 

ANTIQUE AND Mopern Furniture: A Contrast. Carroll 
Bill, in The House Beautiful for May. Fully illustrated. An 
article likely to strengthen the prejudices of the antiquary. 

Tue Simpce Use OF THE Periop Stytes. Robert L. Ames, in 
The House Beautiful for May. Illustrated. An _ article 
dealing with walls, ceilings, and floors of early Italian houses. 

ApaM Furniture. Leslie G. Martin, in The Industrial Arts 
Magazine for May. A short account of the Brothers Adam 
and some of their designs, with some measured drawings. 

Oak Periops or Encranp. G. Glen Gould, in April Good 
Furniture Magazine. Well illustrated reprint of one of those 
le&tures for salesmen, which, instituted by large mercantile 
houses, are likely to prove of genuine service to the community. 

FuRNISHINGS AND Decorations. Lesson XIII—Tue Amer- 
IcAN TrapiTion. Winifred Fales, in Good Housekeeping for 
May. Illustrated. American furniture of pre-Revolutionary 
days. 

Apapt Your Furniture To your House. IV—Tue Mip- 
EIGHTEENTH CenTURY. Charles O. Cornelius, in May 
Country Life. Sketches by O. R. Eggers. Shows the type of 
house adapted to Chippendale furniture. 

Tue Return or Op CutneseE WALLPAPERS. Phyllis Ackerman, 
Ph. D., in April Arts and Decoration. Illustrated. An 
account of wallpapers in China and of their introduction to 
the western world. 

Captain Cook Wattpaper. Horace H. F. Jayne in April Old- 
Time New England. Illustrated. An account of the wallpaper 
in the Pennsylvania Museum representing the voyage of 
Captain Cook to the Sandwich Islands in 1778 and 1779. 


GLASS 


“Baron” STIEGEL AND THE Feast or Roses. Alice Van Leer 
Carrick, in May Country Life. Good illustrations of Stiegel 
glass with an account of the beginnings of its making at 
Furnace Mansions in Pennsylvania, and a description of the 
Stiegel ‘“‘Rose-Day” at Manheim. 
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BoHEMIAN Giassware. Mrs W.L. Harris, in Vogue for May 1. 
Illustrated. Hints for the guidance, as to value and authen- 
ticity, of the collector of this type of glass. 


METAL 


PraTED WARE AND TRANSPOSED SiLveR Marks, 1720-40. H. 
N. Veitch, in The Burlington Magazine for April. Illustrated. 
A description of mercury silvered ware, antedating Sheffield 

late. 
r MISCELLANEOUS 

Tue DaGGER AND THE Main Gaucue. W. B. Redfern, in The 
Connoisseur for April. Illustrated. Weapons from the 
collection of the author. 


Tue Curtous WEAPONS OF THE ’Forty-NINERS. Charles Win- 
throp Sawyer, in The Open Road:for May. Text and illustra- 
tions descriptive of pistols and rifles carried by emigrants 
across the western plains in early days. 


A Crock By Tuomas Tompion aT 30, Cornutt. Herbert 
Cescinsky, in The Connoisseur for April. Illustrated. A 
history of Tompion, called “the father of English clock- 
making,” with description of a fine clock of his making. 


CoLLECTING THE Coins or YESTERDAY. Gardner Teall, in May 
House and Garden. An answer to the questions: Why are 
old coins of interest? Why does one colleé& them? With 
interesting illustrations and a few words about prices. 


O_p Druc-pots: THE FIALON CoLLection (Paris). F. Ashford 
White, in The Connoisseur for April. Illustrated. An account 
of an exceptionally fine and extensive collection of apothecary’s 
jars in the Musée Fialon, at the Paris Faculty of Pharmacy, 
Avenue de |’Observatoire. 


Men’s Frocxs or OrHer Days. George Francis Dow, in 
April Old-Time New England. Illustrated. Three pages 
describing the smocks worn by the men of early New England. 





48 BROMFIELD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


AUCTIONS 


Held monthly. Antiques and household goods consigned 
to these sales attract bids from the entire field of collect- 


ors and dealers. 


APPRAISALS 


of Personal, Art, and Literary Property by the oldest 
Established Appraising Concern in New England. 


CONSIGNMENTS 


of Antiques and other goods bought outright for cash or 
sold on commission. 


Antique (olleétors and Dealers 


should send their names and addresses and receive our 
Auction Catalogues regularly. 


Nantucket and Hyannis Galleries open June 15. 


LEONARD & COMPANY 


Over One Hundred Years in Business 








Questions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of 
the paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. Where answer by 
mail is desired, a stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the query. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material and derivation, and should, if possible, be 
accompanied by photographs. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


21. L. Me. T., Maryland, wishes to know something of the rarity of a 
French print, dated 1773, of Mademoiselle Sophie Arnould, 
painted by Greuze and engraved by Massard. 

This print, engraved by Jean Massard (1740-1822), is probably 
from the portrait in the Wallace Collection in LonJon by Jean 
Baptiste Greuze (1725-1805) of Sophie Arnould, a beautiful and 
clever actress and one of the most distinguished of vocalists at 
the Paris Opera in the years just preceding the French Revolution. 
All prints of this period are marketable although the particular one 
in question appears to be not very well known. Values, however, 
depend upon a variety of considerations, not the least of which is 
the condition of the engraving itself and of the sheet upon which 
it was printed. Exact assurance upon these points is to be obtained 
only by submitting the print to a reputable dealer. 


22. L. B. M., New Jersey, asks: 

(a) Concerning the make and worth of glass goblets with grape 
and leaf pattern, a thirteen-starred shield, and the words “E 
Pluribus Unum.” 

(6) Information about a tea-table made of rosewood with 
sunken top; diameter of top 36”, width of moulding on top 4”; 
legs terminate in finely carved hoofs; crossed stretchers support 
an urn. ; 

(a) The description of these goblets suggests the probability 
that they are Sandwich glass of early and not usual pattern. If a 
clear photograph can be furnished, it may be possible to give a 
more accurate statement. 


hor HOOKED RUGS 
and Their ‘Repair 
Consult 


R. W. BURNHAM 
Ipswich, Mass. 





J. S.. METC Ate 
Antiques, Furniture 


Works of Art, Ete. 


COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM, MASS. 

















: a SIOWELL'S 
“LORNA DOONE” 


Open Stock 


Dinnerware 














“Gifts That Last”’ 


, TT charming combination of coloring in this attractive 
“Lorna Doone” pattern makes it ever popular and cheer- 
ful. Delicate pink against green leaves predominates, with 
touches of yellow, orange, and two shades of blue. Terra-cotta 
color edges add the right finish. The bright, attractive decora- 
tion is equally good on Dinner-ware or Tea-ware. 


PrIcE: 32 pieces, $35.00; 55 pieces, $90.00 


@ 


Fewellers for 99 years 
24 WINTER St., Boston 








Acsert J. Hitt, Est. 1895 Ws. K. MacKay 


HILL-MacKAY CO. 
cA ppratsers 


For Inheritance Tax, Probate, Insurance, 
Division of Property, Etc. 


Sales for Settlement of Estates Arranged 
Auction or Private 


120 TREMONT STREET Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONE, Congress 3167 


For 80 Years, (lockmakers 


Old tradition and experience enable the 
makers of HOWARD CLOCKS to insure 
the quality and suitability of their time- 
pieces. 








Large clocks for institutions of architectural 
significance; historic small clocks for the 


j 


d : | home. 
eal) E. HOWARD CLOCK CO. 
New York BOSTON Chicago 


TELEPHONE, Main 643 


(4) Rosewood furniture was very popular in the mid-nineteenth 
century and was generally somewhat better handled than walnut 
It is impossible, without a photograph, to give any estimate of the 
table described. 


23. F. H. B., Ohio, asks: 


(a) What periodicals are there devoted to antiques, published 
anywhere in Europe, other than The Connoisseur of London? 

(4) Is there any book published in the United States recording 
sales prices of antiques in auctions, similar to “Book Prices 
Current”? 

(c) Is there a book or periodical published in the United States 
or elsewhere, listing names of collectors of antiques other than 
collectors of books? 

(d) In what countries other than England was it a custom to 
give love tokens (coins sentimentally inscribed)? 


(a) There are no magazines, in so far as known, which, on the 
Continent of Europe, are quite analogous to The Connoisseur 
published in England, or to Antiques. The Gazette des Beaux 
Arts, 106 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris (100 fres per year) issues 
to subscribers at intervals a Chronicle of Art and Curiosity which 
summarizes sales, expositions, and the like. Za Renaissance de 
Part Francais et des Industries de Luxe, 10 Rue Royale, Paris (65 
frcs per year) shows some similarity to The Connoisseur. La Revue 
de I’Art published in Paris (125 fres per year) issues a monthly 
supplemental news section. Kunst und Kunsthandwerk issued in 
Vienna by the Austrian Museum for Art and Industry (300 kr per 
year) is another publication, which offers more differences than 
similarities. The Rassegna d’ Arte, Via Mantegna 6, Milan, is the 
chief publication of its kind in Italy. But all these Continental 
publications are devoted mainly either to sculpture and painting 
or to early objects of handicraft in their relation primarily to 
modern industrial design. There should also be mentioned the 
Journal des Arts, Rue de Provence; Paris (40 fres. per year) 
which is a record of Art Sales in France and elsewhere. 

(6) The American Art Annual, published by the American 
Federation of Art, Washington, D. C., carries records of sales of 
drawings, prints, and paintings. The digests of auctions printed in 
ANTIQUES from month to month, constitute the chief public record 
of other sales except the reports in daily papers. 

(c) There is no such book. 

(d) The giving of love tokens by love-sick swains to their 
inamorate has always seemed to the Queries Editor to be so uni- 
versal a custom in all ages and in all lands, and, in their selection, 
to be so much a matter of individual taste, or preference, or condi- 
tion of pocketbook, or station of life that it appeared, at first, 
entirely proper to answer the above question by the simple words: 
In all countries have love tokens been given and usually have 
they been sentimentally inscribed, whether they were rings, or 
amulets, or patchboxes, or lockets, or bits of glass or crockery— 
or coins. 

Yet, curiously, there appears to be almost no literature on the 
subject of love tokens in general, or of sentimentally inscribed 
coins in particular. 

Stanley Lane-Poole, in his book on Coins and Medals. Their 
Place in History and Art (London, 1885), while he speaks of 
strange coins and varied inscriptions; of privately engraved mar- 
riage coins, given at weddings; of coins used as amulets to ward off 
evil, makes no mention of coins inscribed by, or for, lovers. 

The Book of Talismans, Amulets, and Zodiacal Gems by William 
Thomas and Kate Pavitt (David McKay, publisher), in Plate 10, 
number 135, shows a metal disk, like a coin, which is in the British 
Museum and is known as the Talisman of Venus. 

A diligent search through the catalogue of coins in the collection 
of the Mint at Philadelphia and through catalogues of private 
collections yielded equally barren results. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that collectors of coins and 
authors of books on numismatics appear to have been interested 
almost exclusively in coins that passed as currency, the proba- 
bility of the romantic use of stamped or privately inscribed coins 
is so great as to warrant the belief held by the Queries Editor in 
starting his quest. 

An item in substantiation of his faith, found in the Encyclopedia 
of Superstitions, page 135, reads as follows: 

“In the marshes of the North Sea coast, it was formerly cus- 
tomary in Germany for the bridegroom to give the bride on the 
day of betrothal, instead of a ring, a valuable coin, called echle, 
as a pledge that the compact between them was binding.” 
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Antiques in Lecture and Exhibition 


Antiques will gladly publish advance information of lectures and exhibitions in 
the field of its particular interest. Notice of such events should reach the editorial 
office, if possible, not later than the eighteenth of each month, for publication on the 
thirtieth. 

During the summer months there will be, in various places, a good many 

geants, historical gatherings, and special exhibitions of things historical, 
which might gain in attendance if the dates of their presentation were more 
widely known. Many readers of Antiques will be on the wing and might 
readily arrange their places and periods of alighting, if informed betimes of 
what is going on. 

Since ANTIQUES publishes brief advance notices of such things without charge. 
it suggests fuller utilization of the service. A post-card is sufficient. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Ruove Istanp ScHoot or Desicn, 11 Waterman Street 


During Fune Exhibition of early American cup plates from the 
10-5 Daily colleétion of Mrs. H. Martin Brown. 
2-5 Sundays 


SAUGUS, MASS. 
Tue Ironworks House 
During Fuly Lectures for children and their parents on the 
and August various objects used in Colonial times—such as 
3-5 Wednesday glass, pottery, ironwork, spinning wheels, etc. 
and Saturday Free to all. Please enter by way of the Stile 
Afternoons. and Stepping Stones. 





Auction Notes 


CALENDAR 
(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 
BOSTON: 
Continuing 
through Fune 


FRANKLIN R. WEBBER COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE AND 
Periop Furniture. Daily at 61 Beacon Street. 
Sale held under private auspices. 

LONDON: 
June 12 Knicut, Frank AND RuTLEY 

Sale of contents of Cassiobury Park at Watford in 


Hertfordshire. 
HE period of important sales in New York is ended. There 
will still be some sales in Boston under the Leonard and the 
Hill-MacKay auspices; and, during the summer, various rural 


districts will blossom with the flag of the auctioneer. A good deal . 


of interest will attach likewise to the private sale of the Franklin 
R. Webber collection which will proceed during June, and, per- 
haps, July, at the Webber Mansion in Boston. The collection 
represents some thirty years of steadfast and well-directed buy- 
ing both at home and abroad, and includes much that is rare as 
well as beautiful. The sale is well worthy an early and leisurely 
visit. 
* * * 

Booklovers and others with a sense of the fitness of things will 
be pleased to know that the purchases made by Mr. Whitney 
Warren at the Susan Minns sale of the “Dance of Death” ob- 
jects, are to be presented to the library of the University of 
Louvain as the nucleus for a new collection of examples of the 
“Dance of Death” to replace the famous one that was destroyed 
during the war. 

* * * 

As suggested in this column last month, the Jane Teller sale 
at the Anderson Galleries brought forth an eager public. The 
same judicious arrangement of displays which characterizes 
the Teller establishment itself, was exercised in the rooms where 
the sale occurred. The result was a considerably enhanced 
interest in the event. 

* * * 

The well-known Bostori firm of Joel Koopman, Inc., recently 
invaded New York with a well-culled collection of notable 
antiques that induced lively competition from a crowded group 
of buyers. Here, as has been the usual case during the past year, 
chief interest centered on glass and on early American furniture. 

* * * 


Specimen prices from recent sales follow: 


Plan for Luncheon or Tea 


in an old fashioned house amid old fashioned 
furniture. What you fancy you may make 
your own, for the place is full of things 
curious, old, beautiful and enticing. 


Ye BRADFORD ARMS 


59 Court Street, PLymoutH, Massachusetts 


Special Luncheon and Tea Parties by writing or 
telephoning Plymouth 446 


Bottle (ollectors! 


OFFER for your consideration the following bottles, per Van 
Rensselaer’s index number: 





3 4 60 gS 117 146 187 218 247 278a 299 311 

9 45 66 1I00 119 146 Ig! 222 248 286 302 313 
10 46 81 102 122 147 194 234 249 287 303 316 
13 47 82 104 129 148 I99 239 ©6268 289 304 317 
Ig 48 84 106 130 149 204 24I-a 271 291 306 322 
28 49 85 107 143 159 205 243 272 295 308 323 
29 53 86 115 144 182 207 246 273 296 310 


Of many of these I have variations in size, details, and colors. Write 
for particulars; also booklet of Long Island’s Famous Antique Shop, 
with its wonderful collection of Candlesticks, Glass, Prints, etc. 


KATHARINE WILLIS 


272 Hitisio— AVENUE JAMAICA, LONG ISLAND 


JAMES M. FISK & CO. 


17 PROVINCE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
S ‘pectalists in Restoring Oil Paintings 
Engravings, Etchings, Etc. 

Expert Service on Difficult Antiques in Wood 


Our advice freely given, if requested, to those who have doubts as to what may or 
should be done. 


HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
eAmerican Furniture, Pewter 


Brasses, (locks 


321 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia Antique Exchange 


129 South 18th Street, and 109 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Collectors and Importers 
of Genuine Antiques, Fine Furniture, Early English and American Silver. 
China, Glass, and Bric a Brac 
We make a specialty of Antique Jewelry and have a 


wonderful colleétion of unique earrings and necklaces. 
LoNDON OFFICE: 22A Motcomb Street Correspondence Solicited 


A Set of Eight 
SHERATON DINING-ROOM CHAIRS 


A CARVED OAK CHEST, A FINE GATE TABLE, A MINIATURE 
SLOPE-LID DESK WITH ENGRAVED HANDLES, A 
MINIATURE CORNER CUPBOARD 


Have been added to our Collection of Early American Antiques 
Allin original condition. Correspondence solicited 


PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO., 633 Cuestnut Street, Puixa., Pa. 


Established 1860 
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Down in Maine 


Carefully selected 
ANTIQUES 
But only those 
known to be Genuine 
By Mr. & Mrs. Orson R. CARTER 


Telephone, 47 KENNEBUNK, cACaine 








Early American Silver Brazier 


By Joun Coney, 1655-1722 
‘THIS brazier was originally owned and used by the maker, John Coney, 
and inherited by his daughter, Mehitabel, and descended six generations to 
the present owners. Only Coney Brazier with handle known. Unusual in that 
it has claw and wood ball feet and wood handle. 
GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, Gold and Silversmith, 79 Chestnut Street, Boston 





China, Furniture, Rare Glass, Piétures 


Boston Antique Exchange 


33 Charles Street, Boston 


It will pay you to visit here when in Boston. Conceded to be the 
most interesting shop in town 


Geo. N. McMauon, Proprietor 
New England's Colonial and 








4 

% Orie Tt: 

Wd , ntal ‘Rug Repairing Shop 
=] __ eer it Hookep Rucs WasHED, REPAIRED 

; rat 5 AnD WovEN 


tent 


STEPHENS, Specialist 


gio NortH Suore Roap, Revere, Mass. 
Telephone, ReveRE 1176-R 


want TO BUY ANTIQUES 


Before selling yours see me. First or last is immaterial; 
but see me without fail 


DANISAL #. 


(Telephone) 


: < (a- ¢= 
SOUL sgh > 





MAGNER 


Fountain Square Hingham, Mass. 


H. GOLDBERG 


DEALER IN 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, CHINA, GLASS 
HOOKED RUGS 
Fine Furniture Repairing 
363 CAMBRIDGE STREET, Boston, Mass. 





LONDON — Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge 
Marcu 27 TO 29 


SALE OF PrinTED Books AND ILLUMINATED Manuscripts, Iy- 
CLUDING THE PROPERTY OF THE EARL OF LonsDALE 

The Great and Newly Enlarged Sea Atlas or Water World, Amsterdam, J. van 
Keulen (1682), £95. R. L. Stevenson, The Graver and the Pen (1882), £62. To 
the Thompson Class Club “from their Stammering Laureate” (1882), £95. 
Flemish sixteenth century illuminated manuscript on vellum, £90. French 
early fifteenth-century illuminated manuscript on vellum, £295. Irish late 
ninth or early tenth-century manuscript on vellum, £115. Six Autograph 
Letters of David Garrick at prices ranging from £48 to £100. Thomas Carlyle 
a series of 87 Autograph Letters, £200. ; 


Marcu 27 TO 31 


SALE OF Corns, PaTTERNS, AND Proors 

Pattern Five Pounds, 1820, by Pistrucci, £128. Pattern Crown, 1817, by W. 
Wyon, struck in gold, £120. Pattern Five Pounds, 1831, by W. Wyon, £115, 
British Columbia, Pattern Twenty Dollars, 1862, £330. South Australia, an 
irregular ingot in gold, £185. South Australia, an oblong rolled ingot in gold, 
£105. Victoria, Gold, One Ounce, 1853, £105. 


Marcu 31 


SALE OF Pottery, Works or Art, Furniture, Etc. 

Rare English lock and catch-plate, 7’’ x 5’’ (1680), £31. Jacobean day-bed with 
cane seat, 5’ 6’ x 23”’, £25. Oak sideboard, 6’ 6” x 3’ 2”, £30. Jacobean arm- 
chair, 4’ high, £23. Spanish Vargueno, walnut, 30” wide, £50. 


NEW YORK — The American Art Galleries 


APRIL 20, 21, 22 


SALE OF Hookep Rucs, Earty AMERICAN AND COLONIAL Furnt- 
TURE FROM THE COLLeEcTION OF Mrs. F. H. Davis 

China: Staffordshire purple and pink lustre tea set, twenty-six pieces, $go. Staf- 
fordshire copper lustre pitcher with decorations in white glaze, $60. Stafford- 
shire purple lustre tea set, twenty-two pieces, $90. Pair of Staffordshire grey- 
hounds in brown and green, $50. Pair of Staffordshire inkwells, modeled as 
greyhounds, $60. Pair of early American ware lions, brown and black, $55. 

Glass: Pair of early American glass mantelpiece lustres, white and ruby glass, 
height, 15’’, $80. Pair of early American whale-oil lamps, in dark blue glass, 
height, 12”, $75. 

Furniture: Pair of English mahogany knife boxes, $160. Pair of Colonial ma- 
hogany dining-tables, eighteenth century, $140. Mahogany bureau with 
wooden knobs, eighteenth century, $105. Colonial inlaid mahogany fall-front 
desk, original handles, eighteenth century, $110. Early American painted and 
gilt mahogany china cabinet, with stencil decoration, $120. Colonial mahogany 
highboy, eighteenth century, original handles, cabriole legs of later date, $300. 
Colonial maplewood foot-bench candlestand, eighteenth century, $110. Colo- 
nial painted and gilt pine Winsor courting seat, comb back, $190. Colonial pine 
and maple gate-legged table with drawer, $170. Two early American painted 
armchairs and four side chairs of pine, decorated in gold and sepia, $180. 

Rugs: Early American floral hooked and braided mat, circular shape, flower 
pattern, diameter, 3’ 7”, $85. Floral hooked rug, rectangular shape, vegetable 
surface dyed material, 4’ 5’’x 2’ 8”, $150. Floral and scrolled hooked rug, 
rectangular shape, green border, 4’ 7’’ x 2’ 3”, $150. Early American eagle 
hooked rug, dated 1861, border of scrolls in red on green ground, 5’ x 2’ 6”, 
$150. Floral hooked rug, Colonial pattern, 5’ 11” x 4’ 5’”, $155. Early American 
diapered hooked rug, worn, 9’ x 6’ 11’’, $180. Early American hooked runner, 
g’ 3’ x 1’ 5’, diagonal stripes in green, white and brown, $go. Early American 
hooked carpet in gray and black, length, 1134’, width, 8’ 2”, $200. 


May I 


Sate or Rare Manuscripts FROM THE WILLIAM C, Van Ant- 
WERP COLLECTION 

First edition of John of Trevisa’s English translation of Higden’s Polychronicon, 
printed by William Caxton, 1482, $1900. John Gower, Confessio Amantis, 
printed by William Caxton, 1483, $3200. Second edition of The Game and 
Playe of the Chesse, Cessolis, printed by William Caxton, 1483, $3200. First 
edition of the complete Bible in English, translated by Myles Coverdale, $2300, 


May 4 


SALE oF AMERICAN FurNITURE, EtC., FROM THE KOOPMAN OF 


Boston Co.LLeEcTION . 

Bureaus and Desks: Inlaid mahogany bureau, maple top, American, eighteenth 
century, $100. Inlaid mahogany desk, American, eighteenth century, $155. 
Painted oak scrutoire on spirally twisted legs, original condition, American 
(1680), $130. Inlaid mahogany writing-desk, American, eighteenth century, 
$125. Inlaid satinwood writing-desk made by Keys and Lockwood of Boston, 
eighteenth century, $400. Mahogany double tambour writing-desk, made by 
Keys and Lockwood, eighteenth century, $400. Mahogany sideboard, Hepple- 
white type, American, eighteenth century, $75. Mahogany secretary bookcase, 
American, eighteenth century, $175. Inlaid burl walnut slant desk, Queen 
Anne period, $180. Walnut block corner bureau, Queen Anne period, $200. 
Walnut kneehole desk, with half hinged top, William and Mary period, $310. 

Chairs: Chestnut and pear tree Windsor chair, cabriole legs, American, eighteenth 
century, $65. Two carved black lacque chairs with caned seats, American 
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(1700), $50. Two carved walnut chairs with baluster legs, Spanish feet, 
American (1695), $160. Eight carved beech chairs, cabriole legs, American 
(1720), $440. Carved mahogany armchair, Hepplewhite period, square legs, 
$65. Three carved mahogany armchairs, Sheraton period, shield backs, square 
legs, $120. Six walnut chairs, Cromwellian period, $300. 

Chests: Six-board pine chest, American (1675), $80. Painted pine and oak two- 
drawer chest, American (1690), $550. Painted pine bridal chest, Pennsylvania 
Dutch (1753), $125. Cherry and maple highboy, American (1710), $210. 
Mahogany chest-on-chest, English, seventeenth century, $220. 

China and Pottery: Tortoise-shell Bennington lion, length 10”, $45. Pink lustre 
Staffordshire pitcher, height 434”, $15. Silver resist lustre pitcher, Stafford- 
shire, height 432’’, $40. Wedgwood cream ware cruet, with four bottles, $32.50. 
Four Wedgwood candlesticks, height 9’’, $40. Chamberlain-Worcester tea 
service, eighteenth century, twenty-four pieces, $80. 

Clocks: Willard banjo-clock in original condition, $200. Maple tall case clock, 
American, eighteenth century, $160. 

Glass: Waterford cut-glass bowl, $37.50. Set of Bristol glass table lustres, two 
candelabra and four candlesticks, $360. Sapphire blue glass covered bowl, 
Sandwich, $20. Twelve early Sandwich pressed glass plates, $84. 
ables: Fiddleback maple table, height 27”, $35. Mahogany tilt top-table, 
height, 28’, $32.50. Rosewood sewing-table by Phyfe, height 2912”, $60. 
Maple farmhouse table, height 26’’, $90. Walnut drop-leaf table, Chippendale 
type, $65. Two cherry console-tables, Hepplewhite type, semi-octagonal tops 

Tto form one table, $go. 


NEW YORK — The Anderson Galleries 
APRIL 19, 20, 21, 22 
SALE OF SPANISH ANTIQUES FROM THE COLLECTION OF Luis Ruiz 


Furniture: Table with four drawers, Spanish, seventeenth century, $400. Six 
stools covered with leather, Spanish, seventeenth century, $270. Red velvet 
upholstered bench, Spanish, sixteenth century, $280. Renaissance vargueno 
with ivory encrustations, Spanish, sixteenth century, $500. Small walnut 
table,Spanish, seventeenth century, $57.50. Carved walnut-chest, seventeenth- 
century, $60. English mahogany and ormolu mantel clock, made by John 
Taylor,London, late eighteenth century, $340. Set of four carved and gilt wood 
altar candlesticks, Spanish, eighteenth century, $70. 

Miscellaneous: Wooden ceiling, beautiful example of Hispano-Arabic work, 
Moorish, fourteenth century, $3700. Gothic walnut choir stall, Spanish, 
fifteenth century, $1600. Gothic wrought iron chorister’s desk, Spanish, 
fifteenth century, $700. Door with iron nails and knocker, Spanish, thirteenth 
century, $500. Wooden door with wrought Renaissance door-knocker, Spanish, 
sixteenth century, $225. 

Rugs: Black Alpujarras rug, Spanish, seventeenth century, $18. Knotted woolen 
rug, Spanish, seventeenth century, $125. 


AprIL 26, 27, 28, 29 


SALE OF OLD ENGLISH AND IRISH SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATE 


Sheffield: Coffee urn, English (1820), $44. Knife tray, English (1780), $30. Pair 
of sauce-tureens with covers, English (1780), $57.50. Set of four Sheffield and 
crystal bonbon-dishes, English (1790), $60. Candelabrum, square base with 
four brackets, English 1780), $70. Pair of entree-dishes, English (1780), $75. 

Silver: George II epergne, London (1757), $500. Set of four George III sauce- 
tureens with covers, made by Henry Chawner (1787), $350. Set of four Irish 
candlesticks (1740), $360. Old Irish hot-water jug (1774), $180. Pair of 
George III sauce-tureens (1790), $175. Pair of George III saltcellars (1791), 
$55. George III oval tea caddy, made by Henry Chawner (1809), $120. 
Queen Anne coffee-pot, made by Benjamin Pyne (1701), $385. Pair of George 
III trays (1802), $65. George II cream-jug (1731), $80. George III hot-water 
jug (1777), $45. Charles I seal-top spoon (1633), $57.50. James I apostle 
spoon (1606), $40. 


May 9g, 10, II, 12, 13. 


SALE OF ANTIQUES FRoM THE JANE TELLER COLLECTION 

Chairs: Maple armchair, baluster splat, rush seat, early American (1700), $70. 
Maple fiddle-back armchair, baluster splat, Spanish feet, early American 
(1710), $155. Mahogany Hepplewhite two-backed love-seat, $90. Maple lad- 
der-back side-chair, five splats, early American (1740), $35. Banister-back 
maple chair, $27.50. Pair of Sheraton lacquered armchairs, black with gold, 
English (1790), $20. Pair of maple armchairs, painted red, three splats, rush 
seats, $47.50. Roundabout desk-chair, hickory and oak, rush seat, $50. Lad- 
der-back maple rocking-chair, five splats, $37.50. 

Clocks: Mahogany grandfather clock; maker, T. Bates; Huddersfield, $90. Ma- 
hogany wall-clock, early American (1830), $16. Samuel Terry mahogany 
mantel-clock (1820), $20. 

Desks, Bureaus, and Highboys: Curly maple highboy, cabriole legs, sides in plain 
maple (1770), $210. Mahogany highboy, cabriole legs, $225. Mahogany secre- 
tary (1790), $80. Maple secretary bureau-desk (1820), $105. Curly maple 
lowboy, cabriole legs, $90. Wild cherrywood desk, fall-top front (1810), $160. 
Small curly maple bureau, original brasses (1790), $85. 

Glass: Stiegel flint-glass goblet (1780), $15. Wistarburg amber-glass bowl, $14. 
Pair of silvered mirror balls on white marble base, $6. Three Sandwich white- 
glass bowls, $3. Opaque Sandwich syrup-jug with pewter cover, $14. Pair of 
pale yellow Sandwich glass candlesticks, $17.50. Two millefiori paper-weights, 
New Jersey glass, $6. Sandwich glass water-pitcher, $6. Five-piece Sandwich 
glass set, $7. Two Sandwich glass water-pitchers, $13. 


eee NE i nen SE 





S.E. HOLOWAY, former ly Samvet Hotoway 
Gold Gilder 
of Antique and —Modern Picture and Mirror 


Frames and Fine Furniture 
61 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON 





When in PHI£L:ADELPHIA 
call at 
OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, (hina, Pewter, Etc. 


1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 





H. SACKS & SONS 


62-64 HarvarD STREET, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 865 


Antique Furniture 
Antiques Restored 


Brass 


CHARLES S. ANDREWS 
eAntiques 


37 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone, HAYMARKET 2225 











Blue Hen -Antique Shop 


MRS. PERRY D. THOMPSON 


Harrison STREET, Lowe t, Mass. 


Open afternoons from 2 until 4. Other hours by appointment 
TeLepuone, Lowell 2780 


Philadelphia’s Largest Selection of 
ANTIQUES 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


1724 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MELVIN D. REED 


700 WASHINGTON STREET SouTH BraintrEE, Mass. 
OPPOSITE THAYER ACADEMY 


Maple Highboy Original Brasses. Double Chest of Drawers Old Brasses. 
Serpentine-front Desk Old Brasses. Nine early New England Desks. 
Swell-front and Straight-front Bureaus. Tall Post-beds. Steigel and 
Sandwich Glass. House Filled with Old Things. 


BANJO-C LOCK MOVEMENTS 
and Parts for Repairs 


Perfect Reproductions of the Famous Simon Willard 
Movements 


G. R. 8S. KILLAM, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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fl ‘“Ghe-~Antiaue Shop 


JS-E-HJ/affora 


682 Main/treet 
Fitchburg,May. 


(Change of Location 


HE ANTIQUE SHOP, Fitchburg, Maffachufetts, has 
taken an old-fafhioned house at 682 Main STREET 
and furnifhed it throughout with a choice affortment of 
OLD NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUES [every piece for 


fale] and awaits the pleafure of your call. 


TELEPHONE 185 





No More 


Copies of Antiques for January, 1922, are in the publisher’s 
hands. The supply of all the numbers of Volume I is ver 
low. Make your subscription begin with Fuly, 1922, which uu 
Volume II. 

On request the publisher will advertise for back numbers of 
AnTIQUES which are out of print. 





HARRIS -Antique Shop, Brannon, Vermont 


wit open the season of 1922 on June 25th, with an exceptional 
line of early American furniture in Curry Mapue, Cuerry, Pine 
etc. We havea very large collection of early glass, including Cup-Piates, 
GoBLETS, etc. : 

Will run a Tea Room in connection and can also accommodate a 
limited number of over-night guests. 


At the Sign of The Four-Poster 










Large Assortment of 
Historical and Conventional Glass Cup Plates 
Bottles, China, Linen, and Fine Furniture 
For Anything Old, Visit or Write 
The Antique Shop of MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kine Street, Pottstown, Pa. 


WORKSHOP % LITTLE HARBOR 
at MARBLEHEAD MASSACHUSETTS 


ANTIQUES 


Furniture, Lustre Tea Sets, Sandwich 
Glass, Pewter, Hooked Rugs, Prints 























FRANK GARDNER HALE 


JEWELRY ENAMELS 


The Studio Shop 


Fine Old Furniture, China, Pewter, Glass, Silver, and Many Other Things 
Designs and Estimates given for the resetting of oid jewelry 


2 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, BEACH 1522M 





TELEPHONE, HINGHAM 476 
MAGNER BROS. 
GREEN STREET, HINGHAM, MASS. 
Expert Refinishers & Repatrers 
of -Antiques 


FURNITURE OF YE OLDEN Days 





Antique & Modern Firearms, Kentucky Rifles 
Sandwich Candlesticks & Salt Cellars 
Historical Cup-Plates & Flasks 


Windsor& Early American Furniture,Lowestoft China 
The Sun Dial Shop 


; STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
873 Maptson AVENUE New York, N.Y. 


GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


cAll the Best of the Old New England 
cAntigues in Stock 


F.C. POOLE, 4ntiques 


Bonp’s Hitt, GLoucester, Mass. 
Telephone Connection 








“* If a man can write a better book or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, 
though he build his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to his door ”’ 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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WASHINGTON STREET at DARLING 
RARE BRITISH COL- 


S TAM Pp JS ONIALS are my specialty. 


Selections sent on approval 


T. ALLEN 


““CRAIGARD,” BLAKE HALL ROAD, WANSTEAD, E. II. 
ENGLAND 

















a Society was organized in 1910 for the pur- 

pose of preserving for future generations the 
rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of 
New England and the antiquities connected with 
its people. It owns eight houses (built 1651 to 


1809) located in various parts of New England; 
maintains a historical museum at its Headquarters 
in the Harrison Gray Otis House, 2 Lynde Street, 
Boston; and publishes a profusely illustrated quar- 
terly magazine, Old-Time New England, which is 
sent free to members. 


Membership: Life, $50.00; Active, $5.00; Associate, $2.00 


Are You not interested in the work done by this Society? 
Why not send for our illustrated circular of information? 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 


Cuartes K. Bouton, President Wii.1amM C. Enpicortt, Treasurer 
Puitip L. Spatpine, Director of Museum 
Wo. Sumner Appteton, Cor. Secretary 
ALBERT THORNDIKE, Recording Secretary 
. . . 
GeorcE Parker WinsuiP, Librarian 


Address : 2 Lynde St., Boston, Mass. 
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or exchange anything in the antique field. 


While dealer announcements are not excluded, 
sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who wish to 
dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they may be 
either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised in the 
“Clearing House”’ should, therefore, be sure of their own competence to 
judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond to wanted 
advertisements should assure themselves of the responsibility of pros- 
pective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume this responsibility for its 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, sell, 


may arise. 
it is assumed that the 


readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for misunderstandings that 


Rates: Clearing House advertisements should be paid for when sub- 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum charge, 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, and whole number as a word, name 
and address as one word, and send check with copy. Where requested, 
Antiques will prepare copy. 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed by 
number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of ANTIQUES, 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE 

A CENTURY-OLD BRICK BUILDING to rent. 
Located on Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass. Well 
adapted for high-class antique shop. Building con- 
sists of eight rooms, bath, several fireplaces, steam 
heat, electric lights, and one-story ell store adjoin- 
ing. Vacant June Ist. $1,800 per year. Henry W. 
SavacE, Inc., Agents, 10 State St., Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUES, found locally—long tav- 
ern table, pine desk, chairs, rugs, glass, etc. Lake 
Sunapee Route, Hopkinton, N. H. Marion Mc- 
Lean, Concord, N. H. Route 1. 

ANTIQUES, Martue be Haas REEVES, announces 
removal to 1807 Ranstead Street, Philadelphia. 
(The little street between Market and Chestnut.) 
Open all summer. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE, Stiegel, Stoddard, Sand- 
wich, and Waterford glass, vases, ornaments, em- 
broideries, prints, etc. THE Cotontat Suop, 26 
North Water Street, New Bedford, Mass. W. W. 
Bennett, Proprietor. 

ANTIQUES. Original New England furniture, glass, 
china, etc., for sale at PompERAUG ANTIQUE SHOP, 
Woodbury, Conn. 


BAGS FOR EVERY NEED. Tapestry and bead 
bags repaired and copied. Artistic novelties. Bon 
Voyage gifts. KATHERINE CuuRCH, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BANJO CLOCKS, two. Have sold many in the past, 
but none better, original picture in one. Can 
supply most anything in the antique line. Geo. C. 
Fiynt, Monson, Mass. 

BANJO CLOCKS, case, scrolls, acorn finial, door 
and neck, mahogany. Flat dial glass, mahogany 
rim. Perfect running condition, $50. Miss Juuia 
D. S. Snow, 277 Federal Street, Greenfield, Mass. 


BITTER SWEET SHOP, antiques, colorful gifts for 
old-fashioned people. Morty Nye Gammons, 
Hathaway Road, New Bedford, Mass. 


CHIPPENDALE SECRETARY, inlaid, broken 
arch, and urn design. Chippendale clothes press, 
inlaid, original brasses. English sideboard. Walnut 
secretary. Box 446, Beaufort, S. C. 


COVERLETS, antique and reproduction. Hand- 
woven linen. Mauve Po.iarp Hutt, Box 189, 
Richmond, Va. 


CURLY MAPLE MIRROR, Chippendale type. 
Engraving, Franklin at the Court of France. Set 
thirty-six Currier Civil War prints, colored. We 
have the much-desired mahogany veneer mould- 
ings for framing old prints. Gilding and repairing 
of old picture and mirror frames. Send for folder on 
the restoration of discolored prints and painting. 
Ha tey AND STEELE, Iog St. James Avenue, Boston 
17, Mass. (Let us know your wants in old prints, 
and about those you wish to sell.) 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LOWBOY, Chippen- 
dale chair, engravings, colored prints. Offers. Miss 
G. B. Rosinson, Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia. 

EXPERT APPRAISER of-antiques, thirty-four 
years’ experience restoring and cleaning oil paint- 
ings. Geo. C. J. Baitey, 8 Caledonia Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 















































FANCY BROKEN ARCH CORNER CUPBOARD, 
original condition, cut-out shelves, panel doors, 
double bracket feet, original brasses. Also fine 
walnut chest (blanket), original brasses. Wood- 


pitcher and currier. Penns’ freaky picture. Also 
American flasks, glass. W. Rainsrorb, 8319 Nor- 
wood Street, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIVE OLD AMERICAN PEWTER PLATES, one 
Boston make. Six old pewter egg cups, Fine collec- 
tion of glass. Frank G. Hare, 2 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


HEPPLEWHITE INLAID CARD TABLE, set of 
five, fluted and quilted early American blown 
tumblers, size 2” x24”. Frep B. REyYNOLDs, 
Stevens Corner, North Andover, Mass. 


HESSIAN ANDIRONS, $75. Six curly maple chairs, 
$75. Table, $50. Six rare chairs, property Caroline 
Bonapart, $500. Old Holbein prints, $5 to $15 
each. Old brass and copper. Large Chippendale 
block-foot drop-leaf table. No. 187. 


HISTORICAL FLASKS. An exceptionally fine col- 
lection. Other early glass and a few nice things in 
early American furniture. Can be seen by appoint- 
ment: 221 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bowling Green 3100; extension 151. 


HISTORICAL GLASS CUP PLATES, historical 
flasks, two-quart violin flask, other unlisted flasks. 
Stiegel and Sandwich glass. Hepplewhite swell- 
front bureau. Jos. YarGcer, 1264 East Third 
Street, Cincinnati, Oho. 

HOOSAC ANTIQUE & HOBBY SHOP, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y. When automobiling be sure and stop. 
Early American furniture, exceptionally fine selec- 
tion of Historical Glass Flasks and other bottles. 
Early American Glass and Sandwich Glass. 

INTERIOR, also window sashes 150 years old, part 
of which have the old green glass in them. No. 190. 


























KITCHEN DRESSER, pine, panelled doors, H 
hinges, original in rough. English hall-clock of oak, 
by Smallwood (1750), figure 31, Moore’s Old Clock 
Book. Acanthus leg card-table and 42” diameter 
maple duck-foot table, perfect. 734” lustre plates, 
unusual design and very pink. Mahogany and 
apple Sheraton swell-front bureau. Original oval 
brasses, in rough; twenty-five mirrors, Sandwich 
glass, etc. Small country dealer, small prices. 
Frep B. Reynotps, Stevens Corner, North An- 
dover, Mass. 

MAPLE BLANKET CHEST, excellent condition, 
upper part with lid, two drawers below, wood 
handles, fine brass lock scutcheons, bracket feet 
with well cut scroll between, crated for shipment, 
$100. Louise L. Dean, 293 Walnut Street, Ded- 
ham, Mass. Telephone: Dedham 263 M. 

OLD HALL CLOCK. Fine Chippendale chair. P. H. 

Wuirtney, 754 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 

ONE HEPPLEWHITE CHAIR three feathers in 

back. One Derby sugar bowl without cover, other- 

wise good condition. Mrs. W. G. Morrat, The 

Lilacs, Madison, Conn. 

PAIR COLORED PRINTS, engraved by Watts 

after Moreland, 1794, entitled Morning—Evening. 

Rare. Copper lustre jugs. Pair Parian figures under 

dome-shaped globes, scriptural subjects, very 

beautiful, 14” high. Mrs. M. W. WELLS, 837 East- 

wood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

PAIR SMALL EARLY MIRRORS, fine set candel- 

abra, largé ship model, mahogany four-post bed, 

rosewood melodion, maple chest, beds and high- 
boy, pewter and glass. Mrs. Kate Pierce THAYER 

154 Commercial Street, Weymouth, Mass. 


PERFECT COPIES made of the old-time ships in 























lands cup-plate. Lafayette cup. Large silver resist 


the original old way. Expert restoring in antique of 


oil and water-color pictures. A. Ciive Epwarps, 
P. O. Box 511, Salem, Mass. 


PIANOFORTE, made Loud Bros., Philadelphia, 
mahogany with inlay, seven carved legs, brass 
mounts, three drawers, fine condition. Same as 
illustrated, p. 514, Furniture of Our Forefathers. 
Price right. Dr. Henry Smart, Box 107, South 
Hamilton, Mass. 

RARE OLD MAHOGANY HEPPLEWHITE 
SOFA, four legs in front, three back; three flutings 
in leg terminating in club foot, upholstered back. 
Address care of ANTIQUES. 

ROSE HILL HOOKED RUGS and foot cushions, 
originals and old designs. Mrs. W. B. Duncan, 
Nuttall, Gloucester County, Va. 


SANDWICH GLASS CUP-PLATES, salts, com- 
ports, china, rugs, clocks, shawls, quilts, Colonial 
furniture, mirrors, pictures, etc. Minnie Morcan 
Wiu1ams, 128 Mulberry Street, Springfield, Mass. . 

SHERATON SIDEBOARD, very fine, perfect condi- 
tion, swell center, bottle drawers, etc., $350. Snap- 
shot on request. Box 194, Hudson, N. Y. 

SIX GENUINE Louis XIV golden walnut carved 
chairs, perfect condition, original covers, nails. 
Were in private collection. No. 189. 

STUNNING HIGH CHEST OF DRAWERS, 
original brasses, $85. Windsor settee, wonderful 
turnings, center stretcher, rare specimen, $175. 
Candlewick spreads, beauties, $10, and up. Home- 
spun coverlets, $15 up. Booklet of special offerings, 
KaTHARINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica. 
Long Island, N. Y. 


THE SHIP SHOP ANTIQUES. Ship models, figure 
heads, furniture, old glass, pewter, china. Open 
from I to 6 daily, except Sunday, beginning May 
29th, and at other times by appointment. 190 Hope 
Street, Bristol, R. I. 

WE HAVE recently added to our collection an old 
mahogany grandfather’s clock, brass works, in per- 
fect running condition; two corner cupboards of 
early date, dolphin sticks, cup-plates, bottles, and 
several quaint articles for the fireplace. Prices 
reasonable. Dorotuy O. Scuusart, Inec., 231 
Fifth Avenue, Pelham, N. Y. 


UNUSUAL SET OF OLD BRISTOL CHINA 
complete. Don Quixote, 10’ plate, proof condition, 
dark blue. Beautiful bead bag. Mrs. D. T. Joun- 
son, 534 Locust Street, Fall River, Mass. 


WANTED 


A LOWBOY. Must be in original condition. M. 
Burns, 453 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN COLONIAL MINIATURES AND 
PASTELS. No. 191. 

AMERICAN GLASS FLASKS. Private collector 
pays highest prices. It will pay you to advise me 
at once. CLIFFORD KaurMann, I05 Hillside Avenue 


Nutley, N. J. 


















































AMERICAN GLASS FLASKS. Desire correspond- 
ence with collectors with view of exchanging dupli- 
cates and information. Georce S. McKearin, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 





AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, almanacs, New Eng- 
land primers, before 1830; books and pamphlets re- 
lating to American history, before 1840; guides; dia- 
ries, and books of travels, also pamphlets relating to 
California, Oregon, and other Western States pub- 





lished or written before 1865; old letters, docu- 
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ments, etc., written by famous Americans or relat- 
ing to American history; Indian narratives and 
captivities; printed single sheets; material relating 
to the American Revolution; books and pamphlets 
printed in the Colonies and many other things 
wanted. Cash by return mail. Cuartes F. Heart- 
MAN, Perth Amboy, N. J. 





AN ENGLISH WALNUT HIGHBOY TOP. Send 
description and price. ClypE C. Brown, Franklin, 





ANTIQUES. Hunting antiques all the time. Let me 
know your wants. E. H. Guerin, Hopkinton, N. H. 


EARLY AMERICAN SILVER GOBLETS and 
small pieces in good condition. No. 188. 





EARLY BOSTON IMPRINTS, newspapers or post- 
ers printed on one side of a sheet, pamphlets and 
anything old, odd or curious from the Boston press 
wanted. G. A. Jackson, 106 Pemberton Building, 
Boston, Mass. 








HISTORICAL GLASS CUP-PLATES. Willard, Cur- 
tis, Wilder, Tower, or Mulligan clocks. Wooden or 
iron candle stands. Will buy any kind of old blown 
or pressed glass. Private collector. No. 177. 









POSITION WANTED as Eastern Curator of earl 
American art for Western or Southern Bis 
Satisfactory credentials furnished. No. 192. 





Ls 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR desires in original condi- 
tion, Willard tall clocks, Willard, Cummins or 
Whiting banjo clocks; Dolphin candlesticks, and 
colored Sandwich lamps. Cuirrorp KaurmMan 10 
Hillside Avenue, Nutley, N. J. die: 


YELLOW DOLPHIN GLASS LAMPS, single or in 
pairs. State best cash price. No. 186. 











COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


Henceforth Antiques will maintain this Cotrectors’ Guive listed alphabetically by states. 


The charge for each insertion of a Dealer's address is $2.00 


Longer announcements by dealers whose names are marked * will be found in the main advertising columns. Contracts for less than six months not accepted. 





CONNECTICUT 


*ALSOP & BISSEL, Main Street, Farmington— 
General line. 
*LAERCOURT LODGE, Litchfield—General line. 


ILLINOIS 
*LYON & HEALY, Chicago—Old Violins. 
*THE HO HO SHOP, 673 North Michigan Boule- 
vard, North Chicago—General line. 


MAINE 
CARTER’S ANTIQUE SHOP, Kennebunk— 
- General line. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

*CHARLES S. ANDREWS, 37 Charles Street, Bos- 
ton—Antique furniture. 

*THE ANTIQUE SHOP, S. E. H. Safford, 682 Main 
Street, Fitchburg—General line. 

*BLUE HEN ANTIQUE SHOP, Harrison Street 
Lowell—General line. 

*BOSTON ANTIQUE EXCHANGE, 33 Charles 
Street, Boston—General line. 

*BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street, 
Boston—General line. 

*R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 
pairer of rugs. 

*CARESWELL SHOP, Marshfield—General line. 

*COLONIAL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL CO., 151 
Charles Street, Boston—General] line, 

*C. L. COONEY, 379 Boylston Street, Boston— 
General line. 

*JAMES M. FISKE & CO., 13 and 17 Province 
Street, Boston—Restorer oil paintings. 

*FLAYDERMAN AND KAUFMAN, 65, 67 and 
68 Charles Street, Boston—General line. 

*GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street, Bos- 
ton—Antique jewelry and silver. 

*H. GOLDBERG, 363 Cambridge Street, Boston— 
Antique furniture and repairer. 

*GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury 
—General line. 

*CHAS. T. GRILLEY, 49 Charles Street, Boston— 
General line. 

*FRANK GARDNER HALE, 2 Park Square, 
Boston—Enamel and antique jewelry. 

*HILL-McKAY CO, 120 Tremont Street, Boston— 
Appraisers. 

*JORDAN MARSH COMPANY, Washington 
Street, Boston—Early New England furniture. 


*JOEL KOOPMAN, INC., 18 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton—General line. 
*LEONARD & COMPANY, 46-48 Bromfield 
Street, Boston—Auctioneers and Appraisers. 
*C. F. LIBBIE & COMPANY, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston—Rare Books and Old Prints. 
*KATHERINE N. LORING, Ye Old Halle, Way- 
land—General line. 
*MAGNER BROTHERS, Green Street, Hingham— 
Antique furniture. 
*DANIEL F. MAGNER, Fountain Square, Hing- 
ham—General line, Appraiser. 
*J. S. METCALF, corner North and Federal Streets, 
Salem—General line. 
*MUSICIAN’S SUPPLY CO., 218 Tremont Street, 
Boston—Old Violins,Violas, and ’Cellos. 
*T. C. POOLE, Bond’s Hill, Gloucester—Gen’] line. 
*Queen Anne Cottage, Queen Anne Corners, Accord 
—General line. 
LOUISE R. READER, 276 Appleton Street, Lowell 
—General line. 
*MELVIN D. REED, 700 Washington Street, South 
Braintree—General line. 
*I. SACK, 85 Charles Street, Boston—General line. 
*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard Street, Brook- 
line—General line. 
*SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 147 Tremont Street, 
Boston—Antique furniture, jewelry, ship models. 
*SIMON STEPHENS, gio North Shore Road, 
Revere—Hooked rugs, repairer of rugs. 
*A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter Street, Boston— 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 
*THE LITTLE COTTAGE, 493 Auburndale Street, 
Auburndale—General line. 
M. L. WALKER, 151 Berkley Street, Boston— 
Paintings, general line. 
YE BRADFORD ARMS, 59 Court Street, Ply- 
mouth, Tea Room—General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
*WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP AND TEA 
ROOM, Franklin—General line. 


NEW YORK 
*AMSTERDAM SHOPS, 608 Amsterdam Avenue 
—General line. 
*FRED J. PETERS, 384-386 Broadway Murray 
Hill, Flushing, Long Island—General line. 


J. POLLAK, 1026 Park Avenue, New York City— 
Antiques and reproductions. 

*STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, 873 Madison 
Avenue, New York City— Geueral line, firearms, 

*A. WILLIAMS, 62 Ossining Road, Pleasantville— 
General line. 

*KATHARINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue 
Jamaica, Long Island—General line. : 


PENNSYLVANIA 

*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF MRS. M. B. COOKE- 

ROW, 265 King Street, Pottstown—General line. 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON, Oermead Farm, West 
Chester—Early Pennsylvania furniture, glass, etc. 

*WILLIAM R. FIELES, Christiana, Lancaster 
County—Antiques. 

*HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 321 South ith 
Street, Philadelphia—General line. 

*FERDINAND KELLER, 216-224 South Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia—General line. 

*OSBORNE’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia—General line. 

*THE PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE EXCHANGE, 
129 South 18th and 109 South 15th Streets, Phila- 
delphia—General line. 

*PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO., 633 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia—General line. 

*ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia—General line. 


RHODE ISLAND 
*MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 Brow 
Street, East Providence—Antique glassware, china. 
*G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket—Clock repairing. 


VERMONT 
HARRIS ANTIQUE SHOP, Branders—Gen’ line. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M Street N.W., 
Washington—Antique furniture. 


ENGLAND 
T. ALLEN, “Craigard,” Blak Hall Road, Wain- 
stead—Stamps. 
REPAIRERS 
N. S. HILL, 120 Tremont Street, Boston—China, 
glass, silver, bric-a-brac. 
*S. EDWARD HOLOWAY, 61 Hanover Street, 
Boston—Restorer of old wood and metal. 











THE LAERCOURT LODGE 


cAntique Shop 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
Early Americana 


Antique 


A. WILLIAMS 


62 Ossininc Roap, PLeasantvitte, N.Y. Telephone 217 Pleasantville, N.Y. 


Reproductions and Special Detail Work 


Furniture Bought, Sold, and Restored 


NOTHING RESTORED UNTIL SOLD 








COLONIAL AND: EUROPEAN ANTIQUES 
The Little (Cottage 


AUBURNDALE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


493 AUBURN STREET 


Telephone, West Newton 1062 W 


Gifts, 





Telephone: Marshfield 102-11 
When motoring along the SouTH SHORE, v15tt the 


CARESWELL SHOP az 
MARSHFIELD, MASS. : : next the Historic Winstow House 
(Characteristic —Antiques in a ‘Rare Setting 


Epwarp C. Forp 


individual and attractive 
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; HE DEALERS who advertise in ANrTigugs 


are both reliable and progressive. 


good times and in bad, is a public which 
really understands the older products of art 
and handicraft; for they realise that those 
possessed of a true appreciation of things 
antique can never be content with imita- 


| 
They believe that their best business asset, in 
tions and with modern factory products. 


These dealers have been far sighted enough to 
perceive what a powerful influence a maga- 
zine like ANTIQUES may exert in educating 

_ public taste, in broadening the range of the 
collector’s interest, and in thus counteracting 
the tendency to concentrate on temporary 


fads. 








Further, they have been intelligent enough to dis- 
cover in the magazine itself the qualities of 
vitality, integrity, and scholarly purpose, 
which distinguish it from ordinary commer- 
cial ventures and assure its steadfast and 
complete success. 











And they have been courageous enough to back 
their judgment of this new enterprise with- 
out consideration of immediate cash returns. 
Indeed, the speedy justification of their con- 
fidence has come to many of them almost as 
a surprise. 
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To all of them ANTIQUES would express its pro- . 
found respect and admiration and its sin- 
cerest thanks. 















The First Volume of ANTIQUES is completed with 
this issue for June. Dealers who begin adver- 
tising in the first number of Volume Two 









ASK MORE ABOUT IT from are assured of an interested and constantly 
THE ADVERTISING increasing group of readers on two conti- 
DEPARTMENT nents. 








ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, MassacHusEtis 
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© 1922, S., C. & L. Co. 


Tus chair-back settee was un- 
doubtedly turned out in Chip- 
pendale’s own workshop. The 
gracetul sweep of the arms and 
legs helps to make this certain. 
It was fashioned about 1770, 
and still has all the original 
finish. The bell motif used 
in the carving of the back, and 
the pagoda-shaped shell on the 
top are unusual and distinctive. 
The wood is the finest old San 
Domingo mahogany of rich 
color and beautiful grain. 


From Chippendale’s Own Workshop 


CaN! 





Other settees made by old- 
time masters—Sheraton, Hep- 
plewhite, and Adam—will be 
found on our third floor. We 
believe that we have one of 
the most interesting collections 
of old furniture, china, glass, 
and silver to be found in 
America, 

You are cordially invited to 
come in any week-day between 
nine and five-thirty. Corre- 
spondence with collectors and 
museums is solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Compan 


Founded in 1800 : 


Jewelers, 





147 Tremont Street 





Watchmakers, Silver 






and Goldsmiths 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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